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PREFACE. 



Economics have so close a relation to continuous 
prosperity that employers and employed are equally 
interested in comprehending the laws governing the 
production and distribution of wealth. These are not 
difficult to understand. Like the figures in the multi- 
plication table there is a certain relation between land, 
labor, capital and wealth, and once the student learns 
the value of each of these elements in the world of 
industry, he is able to grapple with seemingly inex- 
tricable problems which might otherwise lead him 
astray. There are many byways in economics, how- 
ever, which look at times so broad and substantial, and 
are trodden by so vast a multitude, that the wisest are 
apt to be misled into taking the false for the true. 
Still, when the real value and dependence of each of the 
factors in trade and commerce are once realized, it is 
not so very hard to differentiate the thoroughfares that 
lead to the equitable distribution among wealth pro- 
ducers of their products, from those that tend to con- 
centration and unjust apportionment. 

Passing events- in the knowledge of general readers 
of daily papers have in the main been the basis of the 
articles appearing under my name in the News- 
Tribune, and which with other material are reproduced 
in this volume. They do not profess to be either pro- 
found or exhaustive, for other duties, as well as space, 
have prevented any minute discussion, even had it been 
advisable. What ha< h^pn attempted is to show as 
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clearly and in as few words as possible the relation 
between these events and the truths of political econ- 
omy, and to point out the defects, if any, that may have 
caused good intentions to go astray. At the same time 
the reader has been warned against giving heed to 
schemes that are contrary to the best interests of 
society. 

No person is allwise. The most erudite stumble 
when traveling those areas of knowledge outside of 
their immediate field of observation. Often, too, the 
specialist has a very distorted perspective of his 
"hobby," because of familiarity and nearness. These 
articles are not written by a scientist nor a specialist. 
They are simple explanations, from the viewpoint of 
an unprejudiced observer — in so far as one can clear 
himself of the influence of his environments — of what 
has come under the writer's own observation, united 
with the experiences of others, and are not intended to 
either commend or condemn the utterances and acts of 
organized labor, or the decisions and doings of organ- 
ized capitalists, only in so far as they agree with, or 
are in opposition to, correct thinking and right action. 

The definitions of economic terms, also incorporated 
in this little volume, are those commonly accepted by 
writers on political economy. I have endeavored to 
use these words in the sense given in the definitions, 
or where an exception occurs, to make the explanation 
then and there. If there are omissions in this respect 
— ^and such mistakes are not uncommon in works on 
political economy — ^they are due to oversight and the 
confounding of popular terms with the more scientific 
ones. In such cases the words are to be interpreted in 
the sense that conforms to the general intent of the 
article. 
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"Economic Tangles" is printed with no expectation 
that there is any widespread demand for the book, but 
because many friends and acquaintances interested in 
these subjects have suggested the possibility of its 
being a help to lucid thinking on economic subjects. 
If it does this in ever so small a measure, it will not 
have been issued in vain. 

JUDSON GRENELL. 

Detroit, Mich., May i, 1902. 



COMMENDATION. 



FROM ORGANIZED LABOR. 

To the Editor of The News-Tribune: At the regular meeting of the 
Trades Council, held on Wednesday evening last, I was instructed to 
inform vou that the articles written by Judson Grenell under *'Labor and 
Capital in the Sunday edition are greatly appreciated by the delegates, 
the one of last Sunday on "A Step Backward," being especially com* 
mended. I was also instructed to express to Mr. Grenell a vote of 
thanks. GEO. W. DUNCAN. 

Secretary Council of Trades and Labor Unions. 

Detroit, Oct. 26, 1901. 



A MONOPOLIST'S OPINION. 

The City of Cleveland, Mayor's Office. 

Mr. Judson Grenell, Detroit, Mich.: 

Dear Sir — Learning that you are about to publish in book form a 
number of your economic articles that have from time to time appeared 
in the News-Tribune, permit me to indorse heartily your plan. I am 
familiar with your writings and believe the book will do much good. 
You treat this subject in a way that presents a complicated question 
clearly. 

Having, as you know, had some experience as a beneficiary of an 
unjust system of taxation, I am in a position to know that the greatest 
privilege that monopoly possesses is the privilege of making other men 
pay the share of taxes that should justly fall upon monopoly. 

YoT writings will do much to educate the people along this line, and I 
wish you every success in your undertaking. Yours very truly, 

TOM L. JOHNSON. 



MANUFACTURERS' VIEWPOINT. 

PINGREE & SMITH. SHOE MANUFACTURERS. 

Dear Mr. Grenell: I have been very much impressed with the sound- 
ness, forcibleness and clearness of jrour articles on economic questions, 
as published in the Sunday News-Tribune from time to time, and would 
be much pleased to see them published in book form. Yours sincerely, 

JOHN B. HOWARTH. 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM A. CO.. PERFUMERS. MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS. 

Mr. Judson Grenell, care News-Tribune, City: 

Dear Sir: I have just heard that a number of people are trying to 
persuade you to publish in book form selections from your articles on 
economic topics that have appeared in your department of the News- 
Tribune. 

Hope you will do so. The articles are sound, are written interestingly, 
and are more instructive because more easily understood than much of 
the literature that appears on such important, though to some very dry, 
subjects. 

Put me down for a half dozen copies of the book. Yours respectfully, 

F. F. INGRAM. 



WHAT A LAWYER THINKS. 

Hon. Judson Grenell: I understand you are thinking of printing in 
book form a collection of articles written by you upon economic sub- 
jects and printed from time to time upon the labor pa^e of the News- 
Tribune, and I take the liberty of urging you to do so if possible. 

You already know how thoroughly I appreciate your writings, although 
not always agreeing with you, and while I have clipped out and filed 
many of the articles, I would be glad to have them all in convenient 
form. I believe that such a collection would be a very valuable reference 
book for all who are interested in social and industrial questions, and 
would help to dissipate the fog of ignorance which, even in the minds of 
those who are considered educated, surrounds the great problems upon 
whose solution so much depends. 

I realize that there is no chance of pecuniary returns, but I think 
enough books might be ordered in advance to warrant the expense, and I 
shall be glad to subscribe for and circulate a number of copies in case 
you decide to get out the book. Very truly yours, 

CHARLES S. HAMPTON. 



WILL BE OF VALUE TO STUDENTS. 

Mr. Judson Grenell: I know your book will be of value to students 
and observers of industrial conditions. I have saved many of the short 
essays or complete articles, but newspapers are unsatisfactory material 
for permanency, and therefore I am gratified to learn that you propose 
preserving the "Labor and Capital" articles in book form. Please put 
me down for two copies, and accept my hearty wishes for greater 
remuneration than mere covering of expenses. • ♦ ♦ just now, it 
seems to me, when the whole country is restlessly asking "Why?" and 
beginning to appreciate the manifold injustices of life, is the fitting time 
for your book to make a marked success. CLARA B. ARTHUR. 



APPROVES THE PLAN. 

Judson Grenell: I once heard the colored orator, Douglass, say to 
an audience largely composed of members of his own race, that the 
reason they did not advance was that a poor people was a despised 
people. I have since been reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
what he said was more than half truth. 

So your attempts to show the reason why, and point the way to, a 
more equitable division of this world's goods meets with my entire 
approval. 

You may put me down for twenty-five copies, and I will mail them 
to some interested friends when they are published and delivered. 

Very respectfully, HAMILTON CARHARTT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRUGGLE THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 

Many years ago John Swinton, during a visit to 
England, called on Karl Marx, who was then living in 
that country studying the effect of the wages system on 
the prosperity of the wage receiving classes. There 
was at the time a report of the interview in one of the 
New York papers, one incident of which specially 
impressed itself upon my mind. As the great Ameri- 
can agitator was about leaving the great German 
economist, and they clasped hands for the last time, 
Swinton asked : 

"What is?'' 

Marx, taking a moment to formulate a compre- 
hensive answer to such an important query, finally 
replied : 

"Struggle." 

That is the sum total of not only the labor question, 
but of existence itself. The history of the world is a 
tale of struggle. The soil traversed and the caves 
inhabited by prehistoric people reveal the struggles of 
more or less ape-like men for existence. And there is 
no page of history that does not in some way recognize 
the ceaseless struggles of all animal and vegetable life 
to overcome the forces of nature, and the snares and 
pitfalls of greed and ignorance. 

Everywhere, at all times, it has been struggle. 

It is impossible for the producing, the great middle, 
2 
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or the monopolistic classes themselves to escape from 
this natural law. To hold their own they must compete 
with somebody for something. And while with the 
oppressed and the enthralled the struggle is for the 
common necessaries of life — for the food, clothing and 
shelter that will for a few years keep body and soul 
together — ^yet among what is considered the more for- 
tunately situated there is also a struggle to hold their 
own and not be pressed down into the wage receiving 
class. Even among the millionaires at more or less 
regular intervals is seen the clash of contending inter- 
ests, the eifort to keep to the front in holding the major 
part of the wealth of the world, only to be followed by 
the downfall of the financially weaker or less cunning. 

To be compelled to struggle for existence is not in 
itself an unalloyed misfortune. Progress arises from 
struggle, and from struggle alone. The joy of living 
is in overcoming obstacles. The hunter matches his 
cunning against that of the wild animal he is seeking. 
The scientist pursues, with the same keenness, the 
secrets of the laboratory that elude him and his fellow 
scientists, and when he has succeeded in wresting it 
from its hitherto unfathomed recesses, he shouts his 
triumph to the world. The manufacturer, too, strives 
to overcome the barriers, natural or artificial, that 
separate him from a customer, and, if he possesses 
the true mercantile spirit, rejoices more in finding 
a new market at a minimum of profit than in supplying 
an old one at a maximum of wealth. The coy maiden 
makes the earnest lover. The captains of industry 
everywhere, whether as railroad magnates or heads of 
great plants, are full of the same zeal. It is struggle 
that gives zest to their work, and let them amalgamate, 
and combine, and form trusts never so much, they can- 
not escape their fate. 

Is it any wonder, then, that in civilized society 
closely or loosely organized, this same struggle is the 
predominating fact? The struggle is never ending, the 
victories never so complete as to call for no further 
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effort, the rewards never so large as to be completely 
satisfying. 

Anyone for any considerable length of time closely 
affiliated with trade unions can look over many a 
struggle witnessed, and perhaps participated in, the 
joys of which, after all, were more in the fact of over- 
coming opposition and difficulties rather than in any 
great pecuniary gain. It was, mayhap, for an hour — 
fifty-nine instead of sixty hours to comprise a week's 
work ; or for increased pay for work done after regular 
hours — 2l victory which helped to destroy the demand 
for labor in other than regular hours; or for slight 
advances in the rates per piece or per day. Not long 
ago, as showing how this spirit rejoices in little 
things, the then business agent of a street car men's 
association reported how greatly the members of that 
organization rejoiced over the fact that while they 
failed to get an advance in wages the company, after 
much negotiation, had agreed to allow each employe 
five minutes' time in taking care of his car after the 
end of a run. That five minutes, formulated into pay, 
was more than enough to pay each man's dues to 
the union for the year ! Scores of just such little things 
might be mentioned as indicating for what unions 
struggle ; and it can be shown that some of the great 
strikes of the last century had for their beginnings 
some seeming trifling thing that looked to those 
engaged as of supreme importance — at least of rep- 
resenting some principle about which it was worth 
while fighting. 

Attend a union meeting, and on what are the dis- 
cussions? Great principles? Very seldom. They 
concern trifling rules and regulations that have very 
little bearing on the solution of the labor problem 
proper. Indeed, in the eyes of one school of socialists, 
the time is taken up with endeavoring to get the 
employing class to ease the chains of labor, to provide 
a pad or twp so that they will not gall quite so harshly, 
rather than in making preparations to break and get 
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rid of them. And yet it is all struggle. Even a pad 
on a chain is better than no pad, if one keeps in mind 
the fact that pads that reduce galling enable the wearer 
to gain strength, both physical and mental, that will 
enable him in due time to throw off the chains. There 
is no struggle, no matter how slight it may T)e, that 
is not a preparation for a greater struggle that will 
come for a more important object. 

The greatest happiness does not rest with those 
having the easiest time. This is not saying, however, 
that those who struggle the hardest have the best time. 
The South Sea islanders who can sit under a bread 
fruit or palm tree and have the food drop into their 
mouths, without exertion, and who need no clothing 
and but little shelter, as well as the Esquimaux who 
amid the eternal snows of the arctic regions have a 
constant struggle to get food, are the two extremes that 
dwarf man and prevent the best coming uppermost. 
Too great struggle, as well as too great ease, is a 
detriment. These United States have been fortunate 
in this, that whereas Nature has provided bounteously, 
it has also demanded the best efforts for the best results. 
Brain and brawn have been called on to wrestle with 
and overcome natural and artificial obstacles to pros- 
perity and happiness. 

This is a great nation because it is an amalgamation 
of struggling races. Celtic, German, Scandinavian, 
Pole, Italian — ^all have in them the stuff that makes 
mighty men and women ; and though many have been 
embruted by man-made environments, yet within them 
are the divine sparks that before now have blazed forth 
and lighted the world in its onward march toward the 
dawn of higher civilizations as well as more momentous 
struggles. 

The probabilities are, therefore, that with a people 
so situated the problem of problems — the most eco- 
nomic and equitable production and distribution of 
wealth — will finally be solved. The experience and 
wisdom of all nations and races will be at its com- 
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mand, and each in turn will cast into the crucible of 
common knowledge that which will help to make the 
fine gold of perfect wisdom. To this end the socialists 
will pour in their idea of a cooperative commonwealth. 
The scientific anarchist will bring a society without 
coercive power, and the terrorist the bomb that jars 
blood-encrusted thrones. The free trader will add 
freedom of commerce at home and abroad. The pro- 
tectionist will attach the idea of encouraging infant 
industries, even though some of them are as old as the 
human race. The single taxer will point to soil and 
sky, and offer them as aids to the great mixture out 
of which is to come right and righteousness. And 
the woman suffragist, with her demand for the equal- 
ity of the sexes before the law ; the prohibitionist, with 
the challenge as to the usefulness and uselessness of 
spirituous stimulants; and all the other admirers and 
adherents of palliatives and plasters for the sores of 
the body politic, will add their atoms of experience and 
practice, until from them all is evolved not only the 
wisdom of the ancients, but what is of far more 
importance, the wisdom of the present, that will 
enthrone right thinking and right action, and make 
them the moving power of the world in the conduct 
of neighbor toward neighbor — establishing the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

Let us walk together in the highways and byways 
of experience and see if it is not possible for each one 
of us to add a little to the common fund of knowledge 
on economic subjects. And though at times we 
stumble and falter, and may occasionally have to 
retrace our steps to get once more on the common 
highway, yet being imbued with a common purpose, 
and struggling for a common end, it is inevitable that 
by counseling together, by rubbing idea against idea, 
until the sharp edges of both are removed, by compar- 
ing, and constructing, and tearing down, and rebuild- 
ing, out of the seeming chaos of ideas will at last 
emerge the truth. And the truth will make us free. 



CHAPTER II. 
IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Every agitation in the world that works for progress 
has its ebb and flow. Even civilization itself at times 
has seemed to go backward. History is replete with 
accounts of waves of good as well as evil impulses. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that such a mighty 
movement as that dealing with the status of the laborer 
should also show dark as well as light spots. 

Time was when color was not the dividing line 
between slave and free labor. The Egyptians held the 
Hebrews in bondage, and only startling phenomena — 
according to scripture — loosened the grip and made 
the Jew a free man. Rome in its palmiest days was a 
city of rich and idle men and poor and slave artisans. 
Indeed the learning, skill and literary abilities of the 
world's political center were in great measure in the 
hands of white slaves. When the German hordes 
swept down upon Rome they left in their own land a 
great body of bondmen whose duty is was to till not 
only their own soil but also that of their masters. At 
the same time in England there can be no doubt that 
alongside of the free men were a class of slaves whose 
time and exertions were controlled by the lord. 

Thus the modem laborer has been evolved out of 
much less promising conditions than those today con- 
fronting him. Up through the ages, he has tramped 
from slavery to serfdom, to the wages system, and he 
can look back from his present eminence over a bloody 
pathway of wrecked hopes and lost opportunities, as 
well as far reaching and important successes. 

Rome saw its street mobs crying for bread, and 
Rome also saw the strong arm of the military press the 
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cowardly and senseless masses back while their leaders 
were killed. But generally some sop would be thrown 
to the discontented in the way of greater freedom, so 
that while the tumult was suppressed, a step forward 
would really be made. 

That was a bright idea that led serfs to offer their 
lords a money consideration instead of labor for serv- 
ices due. It divided the masters into two classes, and 
between those who favored and those who opposed 
the innovation, the tillers of the soil and the artisans 
made great strides. For with freedom there is always 
given an enormous impulse to the creative forces of 
man. The human side comes uppermost, and the brute, 
servile and unthinking, takes his proper place in the 
economy of the human race. 

It is a great debt that the wage worker of today owes 
to Wat Tyler. Wages were rising, the prices of agri- 
cultural products were falling, and the lords felt them- 
selves to be in a bad way. So in 1350 there was passed 
by England's parliament an act fixing the status of 
laborers, and this remained the law, though not 
enforced for obvious reasons, for 200 years. It was 
enacted that no person could decline to do farm labor 
at the wages which was customary in 1327; the lord 
was to have first claim on the labor of the serf, and 
those who declined to work for him or for others could 
be sent to jail ; those having trades were subjected to 
the same conditions as the agricultural laborers; it 
was a penal offense to take or offer an increase in 
wages ; and alms were strictly forbidden to able-bodied 
laborers. 

But as none of these laws worked satisfactorily, an 
attempt was made to overthrow the agreements made 
between masters and men to accept money payments 
in the place of service. In fact it was an attempt to 
take away the freedom that for something like 30 years 
had been gradually creeping in and changing the status 
of the wealth producers, and make them once more the 
absolute slaves of the lords of the soil. In June, 1381, 
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there was a simultaneous uprising of serfs and free- 
men, under Wat Tyler, and everywhere the fires of a 
great insurrection blazed fiercely, threatening to give 
England a new class of rulers. Wat Tyler was killed, 
but through promises made by the king the peasants 
and serfs returned to their homes. Then a royal com- 
mission was set at work, and 1,500 persons who took 
a more or less active part in the insurrection were 
seized and hung. 

Yet so great had been the peril of the rulers that 
there was no further effort made to enforce laws 
against the freedom of the laborers, so that practically 
the rebellion was a success. The commuting of service 
for a fixed sum became almost universal, and the 
English peasant became a free man in so far as he 
could be free while others owned the soil. 

Gloomy days came again, through a number of 
causes, one of which was the encroachment by the 
lords on the land heretofore free to all alike. The 
peasant had the privilege at one time of going to the 
forest and taking all the wood for fuel he needed. He 
also had the privilege of pasturing his cattle on the 
commons. Both these rights he lost by the action of 
parliament empowering the lords to fence in the com- 
mons and add these vast areas to their own possessions. 
Yet in spite of everything that the masters could do to 
the contrary, the laborer gradually became a free man, 
in comparison with the environments of his ancestors, 
and enjoyed privileges that only a few generations 
back were the exclusive right alone of the lords. 

It is not an easy task to glean from history the life 
of the ancient toilers. Those who wrote at all were 
under the patronage of the rulers — ^the masters — and 
little else was recorded than war and conquest. But 
as some scientists can take a few bones of an extinct 
animal and from them build up the whole animal, so 
there are those who can from the scraps of history at 
least give an idea of the degradation and oppression 
of the laborers of old. And as wars have played an 
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important part in the liberation of slave and serfs, so 
have catastrophes and pestilences. One of the more 
recent of these events was the "black plague" that 
swept through Europe in 1348. In a short time it is 
estimated that a third of the population of England 
perished. This created a great dearth of labor, and in 
consequence wages rose in the competition between the 
masters for men to gather in the crops and tend the 
flocks that were beginning to roam unattended over the 
commons. All kinds of concessions were made the 
serfs to prevent them leaving and working for those 
who paid better wages and protected them from the 
vengeance of their old masters. They were still serfs, 
yet with more privileges and more time that they 
could call their own. 

The wars of the crusades, which were for the pur- 
pose of wresting the tomb of Jesus from the Turks, 
helped greatly in alleviating the conditions of the 
laborers. So bitter and devastating were these con- 
flicts that whole families of lords and rulers were 
wiped out, and the serfs were often left without mas- 
ters. Then again many of the fighting men were g^ven 
their freedom for acts of heroism, so that between the 
killing off of the masters and the thinning out of the 
ranks of the serfs, together with a commingling of 
nationalities in which each learned from the other, the 
common people who had ever)rthing to gain and little 
to lose from any change, greatly benefited. Thus war 
and pestilence were instruments that aided in the free- 
dom of the laborer. 

Coming down to modern times, it is a fact that under 
the present industrial system war has its advantages 
for wage-workers. It was so with the civil war. The 
Franco-Prussian contest left a favorable impress on 
industrial conditions in Germany. The Spanish- 
American war aided labor in the United States, as the 
British-Boer war is now doing for the artisans of 
England. And while it is true that alongside of these 
benefits can be found evidences of a retrograde move- 
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ment also, yet on the whole the gain has more than 
offset the evil. This, from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents. It is true, however, that the "war spirit" 
is not the very best one for any country. It tends to a 
disregard for human life and fosters a spirit such as 
seen in the looting of Pekin. Let it continue long and 
all property rights may be swept away. 

But in spite of it all the status of the laborer is 
improving. In the United States today, much as there 
is that is wrong, and conducive to the robbery of the 
real wealth producers, this might well be called the 
golden age of labor. And even if it is true that in 
proportion to the things produced, the wage worker 
has a smaller percentage than heretofore, still it is a 
fact that he has much more of the good things of life 
than he ever before enjoyed. In spite of "government 
by injunction," or the absorption of industrial estab- 
lishments by great corporations, he can never be forced 
back to his old time status. Having tasted the delights 
of freedom, and won for himself some of the fruits 
of his labor, he will never go back to the swine-like 
conditions of his ancestors. Shorter hours, better con- 
ditions and higher wages are still his by right. 

Truly the laborer is making progress. And he need 
only thank himself for it. In him is wrapped up the 
destiny of the human race. On his shoulders are the 
burdens of the world in all lines of human energy. 
Right and justice are bound to triumph in the end, and 
let us hope that long before this planet has been once 
more resolved into the cosmos of a new system, there 
will certainly arrive that industrial condition prophe- 
sied by Isaiah : 

And they shall build houses and inhabit them; they 
shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. They 
shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant 
and another eat. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WORLD'S TRIBUTE TO MONOPOLY. 

Can any country have too much land, capital or 
labor? The papers sometimes speak of a man being 
"land poor," but by that expression the information 
intended to be conveyed is that the man has control 
of a larger acreage than he can pay taxes on. He 
has loaded himself with unproductive land that he 
will not work himself nor allow anyone else to, except 
at a price that is practically prohibitory. Were his 
figures within the judgment of others, the land would 
be immediately sold. But this expression is never 
applied to a country. The bigger the area the bigger 
the nation, or at least the greater the possibility of 
having a large population. No, there cannot be too 
much land; there can only be too much greed in 
grabbing land for the purpose of exploiting the public. 
Those ruined by land speculation do not deserve the 
sympathy of the public. They have simply failed in 
their desire to get something for nothing. 

Can any countrj^ have too much capital? What is 
capital? Labor produces wealth and that part of 
wealth used in aiding labor to produce more wealth 
is capital. As there cannot be too many useful tools, 
enabling the average human being to produce more 
wealth with a certain amount of human exertion, so 
there cannot be too much of this wealth utilized for 
the production of more wealth. Without capital the 
laborer could doubtless exist, but he would not be 
much above the brute. It would take all his time, 
thoughts and exertion to produce food, clothing and 
shelter. Without capital he must depend on his brain 
to so direct his muscles as to offset by cunning the 
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superior speed and strength and the timidity of the 
animal world. Man would be little above the brute 
did he not have the benefit of capital. 

Can any country have too much labor? The thing is 
an impossibility, where natural conditions prevail. It 
is only apparently so when there is not free access 
to land, or where society has safeguarded capital with 
privileges at the expense of land and labor. No 
country has ever yet been overpopulated. Even in 
China, with its hundreds of millions of swarming 
human beings, there are great expanses uncultivated, 
or not put to their most productive uses, and there are 
vast resources that have never been touched. China is 
not as thickly populated as some of the eastern states. 
Both Rhode Island and Massachusetts have more 
people to the square mile than China. With land 
monopolized and capital privileged, there would be 
poverty and want were there in the United States 
but one person to the square mile, instead of something 
over twenty, as there is today. 

The fear that population may out-run subsistence has 
long been proved false. During the very periods when 
people were starving, all kind of food products were 
being exported from the country afflicted. It has 
always been so in India; it was so in Ireland; it is 
true everywhere. At no time in the world's history has 
there been an insufficient quantity of food to keep alive 
those who required it. In every large city today 
people are starving to death. And yet food is plentiful. 
The conditions prevailing raise artificial barriers to the 
satisfying of the wants of the starving, be they never 
so anxious and ready to work for what they need. 
And charity is powerless to relieve the wants of the 
really deserving. These hide themselves in the densest 
populated districts and are lost in the mass. The lazy 
and shiftless thrust themselves forward and whine 
themselves into the possession of the subsistence they 
do not deserve. 

There is a natural check to population other than 
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starvation. It is working all the time. Its eifect is 
seen in some of the European countries, and even in 
the cities of the United States. The gratification of 
man's desires is the object of living. In proportion 
as knowledge prevails the pleasures and the sources of 
pleasures to the human being are increased. No longer 
do animal desires predominate. His finer nature is 
awakened, and mind and body pursue a hundred 
avenues of enjo)rment, cutting off much of the vitality 
that under more degrading conditions would all be 
directed to the gratification of mere animal desires. 
The result is apparent. Without any effort to restrict 
by artificial means the size of families, the families do 
not grow. Instead of having a dozen or more children 
the perfectly healthy woman may rear only three or 
four — even less. And though these few have a much 
better chance of living than did the children in the 
large families of a century or so ago, yet the increase 
of population is not so rapid as formerly. 

Much of the statistical wealth of the world is ficti- 
tious. It is not wealth at all. The greater part of the 
supposed wealth of the Rockefellers is of this char- 
acter. It is not real wealth, for it is not the product 
of labor applied to land, which is the only real wealth 
there is. The incomes of the Rockefellers depend 
almost entirely on privilege. Society has conferred the 
legal right to monopolize certain natural resources. In 
this particular instance it is oil and mineral lands. 
Repeal these privileges and the incomes of the Rocke- 
fellers would shrink to the capital actually in use added 
to the ability behind it in competition with the abilities 
of others. Instead of being the possessors of millions, 
they would have little if an}'^ more than the modest 
visible results of their own labor. 

It is this confounding of wealth and privilege — 
monopoly — that makes much of the economic discus- 
sions unavailing. There is an instinctive feeling in the 
breast of every human being that what a man has 
earned should be his to do with as he pleases. And so. 
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when the masses see men rolling in wealth, obtained 
under all the legal forms of law, they may at times 
envy them, but holding the opinion that the million- 
aires "earned" it, they are credited with the right to it. 
But once it is shown that much of this supposed wealth 
does not exist, and that these vast incomes are only 
the result of man-made laws giving a few the privilege 
to tax others, without any confiscation of actual wealth 
in the hands of the monopolists, the people will legally 
and peaceably decide to rescind the privileges. 

The great source of unearned wealth, next to the 
monopoly of natural resources, is the monopoly of 
transportation. The giving of franchises to do this 
thing and other things that the public collectively 
should do for itself is at the bottom of most of the 
official corruption of the great cities. Street car 
monopolies, lighting monopolies, water monopolies — 
these make boodlers of aldermen and thieves of what 
should be the most high minded part of the community. 
Between the buyer and the seller of these municipal 
privileges there is little to choose, but what there is, is 
on the side of the seller. Detroit, as well as every other 
large city, has had its dose of boodling aldermen and 
scheming promoters, and must pay the penalty. But it 
does seem as if by this time the public had been suffi- 
ciently educated to put a stop to any more efforts in 
this direction to become rich without work. When 
Detroit needs another telephone exchange, it will be 
wisdom to build it at municipal expense. It will make 
another mistake if it gives another gas franchise. 

In great measure the abolition of monopoly will be 
the abolition of poverty. There not being too much 
of land, labor or capital, it stands to reason that there 
is only too much of that which hinders the free exercise 
of labor on land in the production of wealth to be used 
as capital. Let it be proclaimed from every housetop 
that liberty and not restriction is the true gateway to 
individual and national prosperity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INCREASING THE LENGTH OF THE WORK DAY A 

BAD ECONOMIC MOVE. 

So patent is it that if the employers in Detroit of 
machinists succeed in adding an hour to the day's 
work and again establishing a ten-hour workday, it 
will be a step backwards in social and industrial prog- 
ress, that it becomes the duty of all good citizens to 
publicly protest against it. In this age of mechanical 
inventions the only way the wage-worker can get some 
of the advantages attached thereto is to work less hours 
per day. As a wage-worker he can get no more than 
will support him in the manner customary in his class. 
He cannot work for less and keep up his rate of life. 
So there is nothing left for him to do, while the wages 
system continues, but to seek by every legitimate means 
to shorten the workday. If the attempt to go back to 
a ten-hour day succeeds, it will be a blot on the fair 
fame of Detroit as an industrial center. 

Machinery compels the mechanic to work at a higher 
pressure than he otherwise would. To keep pace with 
arms of steel that never tire is a tax on the vital ener- 
gies of the average workman that his ancestors never 
had to undergo. This intensification of exertion can 
be met in no other way than in the reduction of the 
hours making a day's work. It cannot be compensated 
for in money, for, as is well known, competition 
between workers keeps wages always hovering around 
the cost of living. It is true that at first more pay may 
be offered for the extra hour's work, but it will not be 
long, especially when the "hard times" comes, before 
wages will fall back to, and even below the old notch. 

The machine ^Iso intensifies work in another way. 
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Time was when the tailor, for example, made the 
whole suit. Part of his time was taken up in fitting, 
or basting, or stitching. Now one person does the 
cutting, another the fitting, and still others different 
parts, each one part only, so there is a sameness that 
comes with the increased skill, but a sameness that 
makes a draft on the vital forces much larger than by 
the old method. To shorten the hours of labor is the 
only way to successfully meet this changed condition 
of affairs. It is a fact that the tailor of today works 
no such hours as did the tailor of a few years ago. 

Whether you work by the week or work by the day, 
Reducing the hours increases the pay, 

is a song sung by workingmen for many years. And 
if the artisans of Detroit do not successfully protest 
against any attempt to go back to a ten-hour workday, 
they will find that 

Whether they work by the week or work by the day. 
Increasing the hours reduces the pay. 

From the manufacturer's standpoint there are some 
arguments that have weight. He has put into his plant 
a certain amount of capital. He is subjected to fierce 
competition. The tax collector comes around, and 
whether his machines are running and producing 
wealth or lying idle and rusting away, he must pay 
whatever is charged. To get his money out, it looks 
to him, it is necessary to keep things humping that 
extra hour each day. That is where the profit comes 
in. The other nine hours have just met expenses. Yet 
is it not evident that if all employing machinists work 
the extra hour, competition will be just as fierce, and 
that some one will sacrifice the hour's profit for the 
contract? Then the gain of the hour will certainly 
disappear, and no manufacturer will be the better off 
for the extra hour. 

To be sure, a nine-hour custom in one branch of an 
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establishment is a continual incentive for other depart- 
ments to demand the same privilege, but it would seem 
to be wisdom on the part of the manufacturer to come 
to an agreement with other employers of labor to make 
it nine hours — or even eight hours — ^all around, rather 
than to continually fight the inevitable, even though 
the agony can be prolonged. The necessity for a 
shorter workday is so fixed in the minds of the more 
intelligent workingmen that even if an attempt here 
and there to go back to a long day may for a time be 
successful, it will be accompanied with so much fric- 
tion as to be practically valueless as a money-making 
scheme. 

Instead of trying how low wages may be kept — 
which, if universally successfully followed would cer- 
tainly curtail the market for goods and immediately 
bring on a panic — it is the part of wisdom for all cap- 
tains of industry to see if the trouble with their profits 
does not lie in the direction of too high prices for the 
raw material, and interference with freedom of trade. 
The manufacturer has troubles of his own unknown 
to the wage-worker. If he could eliminate "royalties," 
freight rate extortions, and be freed from the exactions 
of patent right owners for many things on which the 
government should never have allowed a monopoly, 
he might find that wages would not cut any such figure 
as they do today. 

If in these prosperous times, as times go, a skilled 
trade is not able to hold the advantage of a nine-hour 
day gained through much struggle, in what position 
will it be when the next panic sweeps over this coun- 
try? And if the machinists fail, what hope is there 
for other occupations? Even the eight-hour day 
gained by the building trades will be imperiled. 

This fighting against the inevitable by some manu- 
facturers is to be expected as well as regretted. But 
after all, the wheels of progress are not going to turn 
backward even if a few of them are in a position to 
demand more work for less pay. The masses, steeped 
8 
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as they are in ignorance and superstition, and con- 
sumed with anxiety as are the more intelligent of them 
for the material welfare of their families, though this 
anxiety does not extend further than the hope of being 
able, through continuous toil, to feed, clothe and shel- 
ter their loved ones, have or are getting hold of cer- 
tain fundamentals in the labor problem, and they are 
determined, come what will, to have more leisure 
through a shorter workday. And though many are 
mistakingly thinking that this does nothing but restrict 
competition through compelling employers to hire a 
larger number of workers, yet others see that leisure 
will make them less mentally embruted, through hav- 
ing a chance to think of something else than their daily 
grind. Give the brains of the wage-working class the 
opportunity to expand, and there will be found more 
men and women of genius in the world than the world 
ever imagined. 



THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

If happiness itself cannot be cut up and distributed equally, 
and if equal division of the material aids to happiness would 
not produce the greatest happiness, what is the thing to be 
thus apportioned ? There seems but a single possibility. There 
remains to be equally distributed nothing but the conditions 
under which each may pursue happiness. The limitations to 
action — the degrees of freedom and restraint — should be alike 
to all. Each shall have as much liberty to pursue his ends as 
consists with maintaining like liberties to pursue their ends 
by others; and one as much as another shall have the enjoy- 
ment of that which his efforts, carried on within these limits, 
obtain. — Herbert Spencer in "The Data of Ethics,' 
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LONG HOURS, LOW WAGES. 

If one individual works more hours than the average, he 
will increase his wages; but the wages of all cannot be 
increased in this way. The longer the working day, the more 
helpless does the laborer become. — Henry George, 



CHAPTER V. 

TRUSTS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Newspapers and magazines that have not com- 
mented on the meeting in New York city in December, 
1901, of representatives of labor and capital are hard 
to find. Samuel Gompers and Mark Hanna, one the 
representative of capital and the other of labor, are 
indeed worth a paragraph. Not a few have taken the 
position that trusts and labor unions are organized for 
exactly the same purpose, and that the public are no 
more concerned in the success of the one than of the 
other. One paper puts it this way: "Mr. Schwab is 
opposed to union labor because it is doing the thing 
the steel trust is doing, and union labor is opposed to 
Mr. Schwab because he tries to do the thing that the 
labor trust is doing." 

I am well aware that trusts have really disappeared. 
It is true, as Prof. C. A. Kent has reiterated, that the 
trust is a thing of the past, and he can truthfully shout 
from the housetop : "There are no trusts." But while 
this is correct in the legal sense, it is also true that the 
combination technically known as the trust, has been 
replaced by a corporation having precisely the same 
object in view — ^the raising of prices while decreasing 
cost. Yes, trusts have really disappeared, and the 
thirty or more states that have passed laws against 
these combinations have simply lumbered their stat- 
utes with dead matter. Yet the essence still remains to 
vex the public mind. 

A half truth is worse than an out and out lie, and 
the putting of a "capitalistic trust" and a "labor trust" 
in the same bag and mixing them up is a very mislead- 
ing perversion. There is a vast difference between the 
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two. One leads to justice and prosperity for the 
greatest number. The other has for its ultima thule 
the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 

WHY TRUSTS ARE WHY UNIONS ARE 

FORMED. FORMED. 

1. To secure to the capitalist i. To secure for the laborer 
a larger return for his invest- a larger return for his exer- 
ment through giving the la- tion, through giving him an 
borer a decreasing quantity, increasing quantity of the 
measured by his wages, of the things he produces. 

things the laborer produces. 

2. To increase the price of 2. To increase the price of 
goods without increasing the labor to that point where the 
use-value of the things pro- laborer will receive the full 
duced; or, to charge more value of his work. 

while giving less. 

3. To reduce risks by ruin- 3. To reduce risks by ab- 
ing or absorbing competitors, sorbing competitors, regulat- 
regulating quantity, and, if ing quantity and increasing 
necessary, reducing quality. efficiency. 

4. To increase the wealth of 4. To make demand and 
capitalists by increasing the supply equal by giving pro- 
difference between the cost ducers the power to consume 
and the price charged con- all the things they produce, 
sumers. 

The idea that the trust — ^popularly so called, mean- 
ing thereby a great corporation — has been a perfectly 
natural growth from economic conditions is not abso- 
lutely true. There has long been a tendency for great 
aggregations of wealth to come together, but the sud- 
den amalgamation of manufacturing establishments 
separated by great stretches of country and with dif- 
ferent environments, that has been witnessed the past 
few years, were in many cases not necessitated by any 
great competitive stress. In fact the most of the con- 
cerns were doing well, with fair profits to the owners 
and paying the going wages. But the greed for sudden 
gain without much exertion seized that class know as 
"promoters," and by dint of persuasion, where threats 
were not more effective, they induced many manu- 
facturers to give up their occupations and retire from 
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the business world. Sometimes the concerns were con- 
tinued, sometimes they were wiped out and thousands 
of men and women had to seek other avenues of 
employment. The trust has done in a day what ought 
in the nature of things have taken a decade, and the 
effect of this sudden expansion will be seen by the 
disintegration of many of them when the next indus- 
trial depression is in full swing. 

There are many who argue that selfishness rules the 
world ; that all do those things that will give the great- 
est satisfaction irrespective of their effect on others. 
Even the devout Christian has for all his or her church- 
going the one object of eternal happiness — the escaping 
of damnation. He is willing to do many disagreeable 
things in this world because he thinks it will make his 
life happier in the next. There is also an intelligent 
selfishness that knows that the happiness of others 
will react on himself ; that those around him cannot be 
miserable without in great measure making it harder 
for himself to be happy. So he strives to do good to 
others, that others may have it in their power to be 
good to him. 

The modem labor organization has for its object the 
happiness of the many. And it strives for this, because 
it is the gateway to material and all other kinds of 
prosperity. It is wisely selfish, and can make no move 
that does not tend to make the many happy. And 
whatever success is attained is not at the expense of 
anybody else, in the sense that it is depriving others of 
what is rightfully theirs. Labor as a whole can never 
receive more than it earns. The thing is an impossi- 
bility. If wages ever were for any length of time 
above even a small percentage of its total product the 
wealth of the world would quickly vanish. Laborers 
are not given more than their product will exchange 
for in the open market. 

There are no vast accumulations from which the 
world can be supported for any length of time. The 
per capita wealth of the United States is given at less 
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than $1,500, and it can easily be seen that were pro- 
duction to stop, even for one brief season, much of this 
would disappear. It is actually true that all are living 
from hand to mouth, in the sense that it takes the labor 
of today to produce the sustenance of today. 

What labor organizations are striving for, then, is 
to receive in the form of wages the full product of the 
toil of their members. If the cabinet maker, for 
example, makes six chairs a day, he is entitled, in the 
opinion of union men at least, to what the six chairs 
will exchange for in a free market. And, given this, 
he will be able to buy to the full capacity of all other 
laborers with which he exchanges his products. To 
obtain this result he has two recourses: He may 
decline to work for less; and this, not producing the 
desired result, through the competition between labor- 
ers for work, he can attempt to "comer the labor mar- 
ket" by inducing all those in his trade to ask for the 
same wage. Further, he can also try to prevent any 
increase in competition between laborers by making it 
hard or impossible for any above a certain percentage 
to learn the trade. 

There have been labor organizations that have 
restricted the output of each of its members, but this 
was in the early history of the trade union. Today the 
great majority content themselves in fixing a minimum 
wage below which the worker is advised not to go. 
And all the time the intelligent trade union is striving 
to educate its membership in more efficient ways. Not 
a few have schools of instruction, and in some instances 
the business agent has had added to his duties the 
giving of pointers for better work. 

To follow the growth of the trust idea would be an 
unnecessary task. Doubtless in some instances it was 
forced on some lines of industry where reckless com- 
petition had robbed enterprises of legitimate prices for 
their products, and where the market price, every- 
thing considered, was below the cost of manufacture. 
But in most cases the trust has been born of greed — 
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the desire of greater profits than legitimately belong to 
enterprise; a demand for more than would keep 
capital unimpaired, pay the market price for labor and 
return to capital the average interest demanded for it 
in the commercial world. 

The benevolence of the trust extends no further 
than the pockets of the individual members. It is not 
formed to give value received, but just the contrary. 
In proportion as it is able to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction and increase the price of the article produced, 
is it a success. It is a "good thing" only as it reduces 
die risks of capital, increases profits, and lessens the 
proportion going to the wealth producers. Its whole 
and sole aim is to decrease cost and increase price. 
And while there can be found plenty of instances where 
the trust has apparently decreased the market price of 
an article, it will be found, on investigation, that the 
reduction in the price to the consumer is less than the 
reduction in the cost of manufacture. The gulf 
between cost and price has really been increased. 

It is problematical whether or not these trusts — 
these great combinations — can annihilate competition. 
On this point turns the whole question as to the posi- 
tion the public should take in respect to them. It is 
true, however, that the time has arrived for the inaugu- 
ration of great corporations that will establish numer- 
ous economies and really reduce the cost of manu- 
facture, while paying equitable wages. Where there 
is a natural monopoly, the business should be munici- 
palized. Personally I have no fear of corporations not 
based on some special privilege. They may for a time 
become oppressive, but they cannot long continue to 
pile up profits ; for soon the little concerns will become 
big ones, and competition will establish an equilibrium 
between cost and price. 

Just the effect they will have on wages is also a 
problem. It is evidently the belief of Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, that 
it will be easier for the labor combination to deal with 
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trusts than with individual employers. He considers 
them more vulnerable than the isolated manufacturer, 
inasmuch as they depend for their existence on their 
dividend-paying powers, and the strong trade union 
can, he seems to think, puncture this when the wages 
offered are below the normal. It is possible, at least, 
that under the trust the wage-worker will have steadier 
employment, and that marked reductions will cease, 
the trust magnates being content to reduce output 
instead of attempting to force goods on the market at 
any price. Yet there then comes into play another law 
governing wages, that of the cost of living — ^that will 
be reduced as market prices go down ; and the spectacle 
will be presented of millions of men and women offer- 
ing their services at a less rate than has heretofore 
been paid. 

It must not be forgotten that this committee to settle 
labor disputes was a self-appointed affair, with author- 
ity granted from nowhere to nobody. Even where 
both parties to a dispute ag^ee to arbitrate their differ- 
ences before these gentlemen, it is not possible that the 
trust will consent to spread its business before the arbi- 
trators, and open to the public the inside working of 
the corporation. It will decline to provide any facts 
that will enable the arbitrators to decide against it. 
Labor has nothing to lose, but everything to gain from 
publicity. On the other hand, trusts have nothing to 
gain but everything to lose from letting the public 
know the cost of manufacture and the proportion of 
the joint product of labor and capital that goes to each. 



AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 

Resistance to aggression is not simply justifiable but 
imperative. Non-resistance hurts both altruism and egoism. — 
Herbert Spencer in "The Study of Sociology" 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MODERN WAY OF CONDUCTING A STRIKE. 

To watch a great strike, such as during the summer 
and fall of 1901 took place in Detroit, is an interest- 
ing study to every student of the science of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. Six hundred men, 
representing not less than 2,400 years of apprentice- 
ship at the trade of machinists, were trying to induce 
the employers to pay a little more wages and cut four 
or five hours or less off the week's work. And to 
accomplish this they peacefully decided that they were 
willing to sacrifice $1,500 a day in wages until such 
time as those owning the tools of trade agreed to their 
conditions. 

That they were clearly within their rights, no one 
with common sense attempts to deny. Their time being 
their own, they had a perfect right to do with it as 
they liked so long as they did not interfere with the 
right of other people to do likewise. 

The machinists have a very effective way of handling 
strikes. Years of experience in settling disputes have 
disclosed where the weak points will be found, and so 
the men are kept busy and hopeful, and not allowed to 
brood over a few days' idleness, or to become anxious 
about the family supplies. All the qualities of which 
Americans are proud, are appealed to, and the result 
is that few if any care to incur the contempt of their 
fellow-workmen by showing an absence of backbone. 
A rebuff is treated as of no consequence, while a vic- 
tory anywhere, big or little, is made the most of. 

Pride is a great factor in winning strikes. "Haven't 
we, who have spent years in learning a trade, got more 
backbone than a sewer digger or a dock wolloper?" is 
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one way in which it is put. And as the sewer diggers 
last spring won their demand after a six weeks' strike, 
and the longshoremen didn't have to strike at all to 
win, it stands to reason that a skilled trade must also 
come out on top. At least they think it does. 

As a rule the officers of a union are the most con- 
servative of the membership, and naturally dread a 
strike ; but when once entered into they bend all their 
energies to its winning, and play their cards as care- 
fully as does any devotee of whist or poker. All of this 
is interesting. It is the pitting of bone and sinew 
against wealth — the attempt to bring about an equitable 
division of the joint products of labor and capital. 

What is strange about all this is that the men should 
be content with so little. They are the producers of all 
the wealth witii which they are surrounded, yet the 
niggardly bestowal of a fraction of it will quell all 
tumult and restore peace. Marmontel, in an address 
in 1757 in favor of the peasants of the north, put into 
the mouth of an imaginary orator these words : 

The land which saw you bom has repudiated you ; the laws 
have excluded you from this common inheritance; you have 
cleared it, but others possess it; you and the ox yoked to the 
plow are put on the same level. Nature called you to a share 
in its domain, but tyranny has pushed you aside and says: 
"You are not men ; live like the beasts, to serve and obey me." 

Marmontel was trying to arouse the peasants to a 
realization of their rights in the soil, equally the gift of 
the Creator to all. Others see, if the machinists do 
not, that back of this refusal to give a shorter workday 
stands a powerful class that, no matter how it goes, 
will reap the fruits of the industry of both employer 
and employed. Suppose that coveted 12]^ per cent 
raise is granted, what then ? Already we see the land- 
lord reaching out for it. Rents will absord it all, or 
nearly all, and increase in other directions will take the 
rest. Indeed, the demand is based on the increased cost 
of living in part, coupled with a glimmer of the truth 
that men as a rule work too many hours a day. 
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Detroit is growing, and as population increases the 
value of land rises. Those who use it must pay more 
for it, either in the original purchase price, or in the 
monthly, quarterly or yearly rent demanded. There is 
no more land. Improved or unimproved, it makes no 
difference. The holder of the land is after that extra 
12?/^ per cent, and he will get the greatest proportion 
of it. 

Many a manufacturer in Detroit who held out 
against the demands of the machinists, would have 
gladly paid the increase if he had not feared the effect 
on his future earnings. He is not the one making 
enormous profits. Unless he has a monopoly of some 
kind, given him by a patent or bestowed by the gov- 
ernment in the shape of tariff laws that reduces the 
competition, he can make no greater profits than the 
average in other businesses requiring capital, and the 
United States census shows that the average wealth 
of the country increases each year less than 5 per cent. 

But the manufacturer is the head that is plainest in 
sight, and so it is natural that the wage-worker should 
strike at what he can see. Still the employer is not 
wholly blameless. Too many have forgotten their own 
humble origin, or have not taken sufficient notice of the 
fact that accident, combined with opportunity, has 
made them what they are in the world of wealth. 
They think ten hours a day little enough for the 
mechanic to toil, but themselves start in later and leave 
earlier. Of course they occasionally work nights, and 
maybe the day does string out from twelve to fourteen 
hours ; but they also spend the summer at the seashore, 
or the winter in California or Florida, or take a trip to 
Europe, or stay at home a day or so at a time, if indis- 
posed. And the man at anvil or forge, at drill or plane, 
keeps right on until nature refuses to let him live any 
longer. 

It is true workingmen do not improve the oppor- 
tunities they now have, and will waste some of the 
time gained when they win a strike for shorter hours. 
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For this they are to be blamed, yet not so much as at 
first blush appears. 

"I don't know why it is," said an intelligent wage- 
worker to me only a short time ago, "but the moment 
I take up a book on political economy, I immediately 
fall to sleep." 

There is nothing strange in this. To read any such 
matter intelligently, one has to think, and thinking is 
liard work, especially for the untrained mind, just as 
ditch digging is for the untrained muscle. Those who 
are to blame as much as anybody for this condition of 
affairs, this ignorance of the underlying cause of low 
wages and long hours, are those who, knowing the 
truth, allow themselves to be persuaded to forever 
chase after amelioratives. A plaster is all right to 
cover a sore, but it will never cure if the disease is in 
the blood. 

If half the energy exerted by the machinists to raise 
wages and shorten hours was used against the present 
system of landholding, whereby the people are deprived 
of the values they create, the I2j4 per cent increase 
demanded would look little indeed beside the benefits 
that would accrue to all wage-workers, mechanics and 
laborers alike. Every year the unearned increment 
going into the pockets of the landholding class, and 
out of the pockets of the wealth producing classes runs 
into the millions of dollars. And in addition to this, 
labor pays all the taxes, for it is only by taxing wealth 
created by labor that taxes can be paid. Now, suppose 
the people of Detroit, the machinists among them, 
should declare that this unearned increment should be 
used to pay taxes, leaving labor untaxed, is it not evi- 
dent that labor would escape one burden at least? 

But this is only one of the things that would happen 
with enterprise unrestrained. It would give such a 
boom to the building industry, with which machinists 
are closely connected, that the minimum scale for 
painters and carpenters, instead of being thirty 
cents an hour, would double — ^perhaps treble. For 
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cheap land would give many a man a chance to build 
his own home, and that means a business revival such 
as the world has never yet seen. 

Some of the machinists and some of the manufac- 
turers are beginning to see a glimmer of this, and are 
asking for more light. This is one of the good things 
that comes from strikes. 

Yet striking is wasteful. The lost time can never 
be recovered. When the sun goes down, with no work 
done, that day can never be recalled. Still, the wage- 
worker on strike knows that during the year he will 
anyway lose a certain amount of time. It will be 
either voluntary or involuntary. And he reasons, and 
correctly, that no matter if he does lay off a week or 
so, the work requiring to be done will demand him at 
a time when otherwise he would have had nothing to 
do. In other words, the strike only shifts his leisure 
or idle time. 

The manufacturer is not so well situated in this 
respect. He has his capital in his machinery, and his 
taxes, insurance and many other expenses are piling 
up all the time whether the shop is running or idle. 
He has stock in process of manufacture, the sale of 
which will enable him to take up the various notes 
which supplies him a part of his capital. If the work is 
not done, the notes must be extended, and new obli- 
gations incurred, and, though the bankers may be 
friendly, the manufacturer soon learns that business 
is business, and that money is not loaned to people 
who cannot pay it back when it is due. 

So, at the end of the year the wage-worker finds that 
his wages average up about the same, even if he hadn't 
struck and remained idle for a few weeks. The manu- 
facturer, however, incurs a positive loss that no exer- 
tion on his part can ever recover. And it must be kept 
in mind that a skilled mechanic cannot be picked off 
of every wayside bush like a common laborer. While 
four years is little enough to learn a trade, some parts 
are so complicated that a dozen years' experience is all 
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too short. Surely such men should be worth to them- 
selves and to their employers more than mere ditch 
diggers. 

A straw that no man should despise in watching the 
world of industry, is the increasing frequency of 
strikes. The papers are full of them. This is in the 
main the efforts of workingmen to make their wages 
keep pace with the increasing cost of living. Rents 
have made a marked advance, and as rents average 
about a quarter of a workingman's income, it is natural 
that he must have an increase or come out short in 
some other direction. 

The only weapon he thinks he has is to strike, and 
this he does. The weak employers cannot long afford 
to have their plants stand idle, and give in. Others 
acknowledge the justice of the claim, based on the 
increased cost of living, and make a new agreement 
with the men. So, between the financially weak and 
the fair-minded employers there is given a good start 
to the new wage scale, which eventually others are 
compelled to adopt. The strike is won, and the increase 
in the wage fund is immediately felt in the retail stores 
of the city. 

But in due time the chill will follow the fever. 
Trade will slacken. Employers will demand conces- 
sions, and an increasing number of idle men on the 
market will enable him to enforce them. It will then be 
a strong union, indeed, that can hold its own. All it 
can do is to act as a brake on the declining wage scale, 
and save something from the wreck. 

When matters in the industrial world are as they 
should be, there will be no strikes, for the recompense 
of each worker will be in exact proportion to the labor 
performed. Then no one will work for another for 
less than he can earn working for himself. With land 
free, there will be a vent for surplus labor forever pre- 
venting a glut in the labor market. 

The suppression of strikes by injunction is a serious 
question with organized labor. Several were issued 
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in Detroit against the machinists during the fall of 
1 90 1, which brought the matter right home to that 
association as it had been brought home heretofore to 
the draymen when the now celebrated case of Beck vs. 
The Teamsters' Union occupied the attention of the 
Michigan supreme court. Mr. Beck decided that he 
had gained a complete victory over the union, and a 
reading of the decision will bring everyone to the same 
conclusion. Later, Judge Donovan, when he modified 
the injunction against the theatrical employes, hedged 
it around with so many expressions of sympathy with 
wage-workers that it deadened the blow ; nevertheless, 
he draws the line against some things workingmen 
have held they had the right to do. 

It is to be expected that local judges that can be 
reached by the ballot will interpret supreme court 
decisions against labor organizations as liberally as 
possible. The supreme court, however, omitted senti- 
ment, and in consequence a careful reading of the Beck 
decision shows how very little is left in the way of 
peaceful persuasion that can be carried on in the 
vicinity of a factory at strife with its former employes. 

But the decisions of the Michigan courts are milk 
and water compared to the vigorous utterances against 
picketing, coercion, etc., as expressed by judges in 
other states. The statement is made that what is law- 
ful for one individual to do may be unlawful if done 
by two individuals, and in several instances it has been 
ordered that strikers do not attempt to even persuade 
men at work to leave employment, no matter if the 
persuasion is of a peaceable character. 

As a rule the courts, like the churches, are against 
the aspirations of laborers, organized or unorganized. 
Judges are the creatures of their environment, and, 
hedged around as they are by precedents, it is little 
wonder that the rights of employers of labor and of 
property should be thought of more moment than the 
rights of flesh and blood, as represented by the "lower 
classes.*' Here and there a judge rises to the import- 
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ance, from a humanitarian standpoint, of the problem 
before him, but the scarcity of such only accentuates 
their isolation. They cannot help being what they are, 
and they are as little responsible for their decisions as 
would be an idiot trying to fathom the mind of the 
Infinite. 

Nor would the decisions be any the more just were 
a certain class of labor reformers to be placed in posi- 
tions of judicial power. Like the Puritans who fled 
from the old world to escape persecution, and who, 
as soon as they arrived, proceeded to persecute all who 
differed with them in religious belief, so these labor 
reformers would use the coercive power of the govern- 
ment to oppress and despoil. I have heard otherwise 
honest-minded and industrious workmen make this 
very threat. It is a part of human nature which is 
nurtured and grows on present economic injustices, 
and which would continue to thrive on still other if not 
graver wrongs. 

The man, be he employer or judge, who thinks trade 
unions can be suppressed by law, whether by injunc- 
tions or direct statutes, is mightily mistaken. Trade 
unions thrived when all the laws and all the courts 
were bent on their annihilation. In some respects they 
were more powerful when under the ban of the law 
than when left free to openly pursue their strike meth- 
ods. To know what tyranny a trade union may exer- 
cise, "Put yourself in his place" must be read. Then 
it will be seen that, law or no law, injunction or no 
injunction, when the laborers are entirely right, they 
are bound to win. Not that every strike will be won, 
but those that by accident as well as cool calculation 
are started at the favorable moment when the employer 
is powerless, will gain their point in whole or in part. 
On the other hand, let the moment seem never so 
opportune and the men never so united, if the condi- 
tions are such that the employer can quietly rest and 
watch the men gradually grow discouraged as hunger 
creeps into the door of the home, he is sure to emerge 
from the conflict victorious. 
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As the ban of illegality was removed from the trade 
union, strikes changed their form of procedure for 
orderly and peaceable methods. But let suppression 
by injunction be once firmly established, and at the 
service of any employer who desires it, and these com- 
paratively harmless operations will be changed to meet 
the exigencies of the changed conditions. There will 
be secret cliques formed, inner circles within inner 
circles, and, more dangerous than any other kind, 
individual initiatives that will end in terrorism and 
bloodshed. 

When it was a hanging matter to steal a lamb, the 
thief rightly reckoned that while he was about it he 
might as well steal a sheep. When a trade union is 
debarred from attempting to gain its strikes for better 
conditions, by restrictive measures that infringe on his 
rights to the pursuit of happiness, the members will 
be driven to more drastic schemes than are now gen- 
erally tried to gain their point. 



AS TO POVERTY. 

Poverty is a relative term. It is not so very hard that one 
is poor as compared to those who are rich in over-abimdance, 
but what is hard is that the poor should have so little when 
measured by the simplest necessities of life. There is such a 
thing as absolute poverty, which does not require the contrast 
with luxury to breed discontent. But when this contrast is 
ostentatiously thrust upon the notice of the helpless poor, dis- 
content grows into anarchy. Where one man lives in a palace 
and the other has not even a hovel for his abode; where one 
man has the finest of wearing apparel, and the other is scantily 
clothed even by rags; where one man feasts on the rarest 
delicacies, and the other starves without crumbs, it is there 
that we have the compost that quickens into life the poisonous 
fungi of social disintegration. The conditions of national ruin 
are hunger, cold and nakedness. Poverty begets ignorance^ 
ignorance begets servility, and servility is that disposition 
which serves him who pays the least. Fairer wages and 
shorter hours can better these conditions. — Benjamin Wood in 
"Bugle Calls/' 
4 



CHAPTER VII. 
GUILDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Michigan legislature during its 1901 session 
was deluged with requests for the establishment of 
numerous commissions to examine applicants for 
mechanical occupations, and issue licenses without 
which it would be unlawful to work. Doubtless the 
next legislature will see the attempt repeated, and the 
suggestion has been made that here is the beginning, 
over again, of the guild systems that once were all 
powerful in Europe, and for several hundred years 
had an important bearing on the industrial conditions 
of the masses. Just how much there is in this idea 
can only be told by a close examination of these guilds, 
but the task would be a formidable one and perhaps 
after all not be worth the time occupied. Yet the his- 
tory of this eventful period in the industrial world is 
worth at this time a swift review. 

It was in Germany that the guilds first gained a 
foothold. It is probable that before the Gauls swept 
down upon the Roman empire and devastated its cities, 
mechanical trades as such were unknown in that coun- 
try, perhaps, with the single exception of casting and 
forging* Everything was hand work, and the handy 
man, who was a part of the baron's estate, turned his 
hand to whatever was needed. Such things as spinning 
and weaving, however, fell, to the women, which were 
as much a part of their household duties as baking and 
mending and attending to the other wants of the male 
portion of the community. 

The wars by which the Germans broke the power 
of the Roman empire left the German rulers with a 
taste for civilization which the Roman slaves they had 
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captured helped to satisfy. With the widening of their 
vision their wants multiplied, and the feudal lords 
collected around them, on their estates, various skilled 
artisans who were practically slaves, their personal 
necessities being looked after by the lords in return for 
their skill. Some of these estates were very large — 
so large, indeed, that they partook of the characteristics 
of a village, and the occupations became differentiated, 
each family following some particular calling. Thus 
the trades came into existence, and after a time the 
families took it upon themselves to insist upon their 
right alone to follow some particular calling. The 
more skilled were in all probability g^ven a larger 
liberty than the common laborers, and so masters and 
workers began to appear. 

By reason of natural advantages some communities 
grew faster than others, and in the course of time, 
owing to modifying causes which it is impossible to 
fully describe in a short article, there arose a class of 
free mechanics, as well as free cities. To these cities 
the bondsmen often escaped from their lords, and, 
according to the customs of the times, if they suc- 
ceeded in evading them for a year and a day became 
free men. These free cities played a very important 
part in the rise of the guilds. They became so strong 
as to be able to demand and obtain a greater share of 
freedom than other places under the more strict con- 
trol of the lords, and here the artists first organized 
themselves into what later became known as guilds. 

Along about the twelfth century in only a few free 
cities and in only a few callings were there any guilds. 
But in the next century they became more numerous, 
and spread to continental and English cities. In some 
places they grew very fast and were all powerful. In 
others, owing to different political environments, they 
were not so able to shape events to their own advan- 
tage. Yet in spite of what would appear at this time as 
almost insurmountable difficulties, there had been 
formed at the close of what is known as the middle 
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ages a combination of the guilds in all the German 
cities, giving them all like social and industrial aims, 
and in many ways shaping their political aspirations. 

These guilds did much more than simply look after 
their trade interests. They were powerful enough to 
make conditions for their political and religious supe- 
riors, and they were often entrusted with the carrying 
out of city ordinances. They issued regulations for the 
conduct of their particular trades, and they kept a close 
watch on the number in each occupation, so that it 
became extremely difficult to either leave one trade or 
get into another. 

As a rule the guilds were divided into masters, jour- 
neymen and apprentices. The master had taken the 
"third degree," it might be said, the journeymen and 
apprentices having little to say, they being generally 
members of their master's household. As it was 
impossible to be a master without first having been 
a journeyman and an apprentice, so it was impossible 
to follow a business without belonging to the guild. 
But the rules governing the masters were very strict. 
Each one had to show that he not only had the requisite 
skill, but was also of good moral character. As is 
usual in such associations, the qualifications were 
gradually raised, so that in time it was impossible for 
most men to comply with them, thus giving those 
already in the business a monopoly of it. 

There were in the guilds many rules in the interests 
of the consumers. For the manufacture and sale of 
bad or inferior wares the punishments prescribed were 
very severe, and there were even guild inspectors, 
whose duty it was to visit the shops and watch the 
various processes of manufacture, so that the dishon- 
est master had a hard road to travel and the slovenly 
workman was liable to both a fine and bodily punish- 
ment. Undue delay with the work was also punishable, 
and the guild police watched over the conduct of its 
members toward the public. 

Naturally the tendency of the system was toward 
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monopoly, and the guild members — ^the masters — saw 
to it that their pay was in proportion to their social 
position, while the income of the skilled workers were 
kept down as near as could be to that of laborers. The 
regulations at first did not favor the holders of large 
capital. There were many things thrust into their 
rules that favored the man of moderate means, with his 
journeymen and apprentices, but the whole tendency 
was the stifling of competition with one another, and 
the holding of the market in the hands of the guild 
alone. 

In spite of the regulations regarding capital, it 
became necessary to increase the amount needed suc- 
cessfully to supply the market, and the serfs, fleeing 
from masters into the cities, gave the masters a plenti- 
ful supply of cheap labor. Then was introduced the 
system of compelling an apprentice to wander from 
place to place, and to pick up all the new wrinkles in 
his trade, before he was admitted to the position of a 
journeyman. Thus, unless one had considerable prop- 
erty to start with, or was the son of a master, or had 
married into the master's family, it was almost impos- 
sible to be anything but a laborer. The conditions had 
changed, so that instead of a master being the synonym 
of skill and worth, it simply meant that he had plenty 
of capital. 

In the earlier history of the guild it was a direct 
benefit to the journeyman. He had a chance of becom- 
ing a master, and was under the best instruction to be 
had. But as large capital began to be necessary, his 
interests and those of the masters became separated, 
and the journeymen began to form separate unions of 
their own. They were compelled to fight organization 
with organization. The journeymen still had a regard 
for the guilds — so much so that they resorted to strikes 
to gain positions on the directorates of these associa- 
tions. Thus there flourished side by side the guilds 
and the unions, one the society of the employers, the 
other the association of the workers. 
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Between the government and the guilds the laborers 
for a while had a hard time of it, but there came crises 
when the workers would wrest some advantage from 
one party or the other, and there was developed in the 
course of time a body of laws that in some measure 
protected the workers from both guild masters and 
the government itself. The rate of wages was fixed by 
government officers, and the guilds were supervised by 
government officials. Yet while one system was in 
operation in one place, another system would be in 
operation in another. In England the guilds never 
became the power they were on the continent. Often 
trade conditions were more powerful than even the; 
government or the guilds, so that wages, and appren- 
tices, and the hours of labor were regulated by the 
demands of the times rather than by legal restrictions. 
Finally freedom became the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and in proportion as restrictions were removed 
both masters and employes were benefited by the 
change. 

It seems to me the lesson to be drawn from the his- 
tory of the guilds is that both employers and employes 
have more to gain from freedom than from restric- 
tions. While it is possible to benefit some certain 
industry by fostering and protecting it, this is gen- 
erally done at the expense of other industries, the 
workers in which must have harder conditions in order 
that the favorites may wax fat and grow rich. It is 
impossible to make a passable argument for the regula- 
tion and supervision of the professions, where mental- 
ity has so much to do with proficiency, and where the 
public is not always able to protect itself. But in the 
manual trades it is different, and it will be found in the 
long run that the licensing system is simply an addi- 
tional expense on the backs of laborers, without any 
corresponding benefits. The Detroit Trades Council 
was wise in instructing its corresponding secretary to 
inform the Wayne county members of the legislature 
that it disapproved of the effort to create a commission 
to license painters. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
ARBITRATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

One of the signs of the times is the fact that the 
great mining, transportation and manufacturing cor- 
porations of the country are now generally willing to 
treat with, and recognize, organized labor through its 
committees. The trades unions have shown by their 
numbers and generalship that they are worth consult- 
ing, instead of being unceremoniously turned down. 
There is a possibility that the trusts — the big corpora- 
tions — may regard it good policy to enter into agree- 
ments with its workers, whereby for a bit of the spoils 
the trade organizations directly aifected will consent to 
withdraw opposition, and may even unite with them 
in exploiting the public. At the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Detroit, and at the 
meeting at Louisville, Ky., a year later, there cropped 
out, several times, evidence that if any effort should be 
made to denounce the trusts, the organized interests 
that had more or less profitable agreements with the 
magnates as to time and wages would spring to their 
defense. 

This is only carrying out the tactics of the protected 
manufacturers before the trusts became the power they 
are today. The wages paid the members of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, when 
protection or free trade was the dividing line between 
republicans and democrats, to a great extent, was one 
of the best weapons in the hands of the republicans to 
hold wage-workers in line for that party. Next came 
the glassworkers, who also agreed with the manu- 
facturers that for a wage something above the average, 
their powerful aid would be given to have the pro- 
tective doctrine extended to other employments. 
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Most of the protected interests have entered more or 
less into combinations with labor to reduce or entirely 
prevent foreign competition, and those wage-workers 
employed in such businesses who have failed to seize 
the opportunity to improve their financial standing 
through the political necessities of their employers, 
have either been very stupid or very ignorant. 

This condition of affairs has done much to bring into 
prominence in this country arbitration as a means of 
settling wage disputes. On the eve of an election, 
when the defeat of a few congressmen might change 
the political complexion of the national legislature, a 
great strike is a serious matter, and the millionaire 
employers have even been willing, under the probings 
of their political friends, to meet a committee of work- 
ingmen and consider the situation. Just as the late 
Governor Hazen S. Pingree compelled the legislature 
to reconsider its action in relation to the assessment 
of railroad property, by convening them on the eve 
of an election, so trade organizations have time and 
again compelled the protected manufacturers to make 
concessions. 

While such action has in it much that is in the nature 
of compulsion, it is nevertheless a fact that it has 
enabled the system of arbitrating labor troubles to get a 
foothold, until it is hard to find large employers who 
are unwilling to meet labor committees and at least 
listen to their spokesmen, even if they do not agree 
with their conclusions. Here and there are small 
manufacturers who stand on their dignity and will 
"hear to" no "dictation," yet the experience of others 
in taking like action is gradually having a modifying 
effect on even this class. 

So it has come to be an acknowledged business 
proposition that it pays to arbitrate. It saves time and 
money, prevents the loss of custom that is hard to get, 
but can be easily frightened away, reduces industrial 
friction, prevents waste, averts stoppages that often 
take years to recover from, and keeps the working 
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force of the establishment in shape to do the best work 
at the minimum cost. 

The power of labor lies in the obvious fact that it is 
a very costly proceeding to expend thousands of dol- 
lars in the installment of a great plant, only to be 
unable to work it because there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the machine tender should be paid 
$1.25 or $1.40 a day. To say that an establishment can 
shut down until the men come to the company's terms, 
is true ; but it is to lose sight of the fact that the plant 
has been established to create wealth, not to eat it up 
by lying idle. Better pay $2 a day, other things being 
equal, than to do nothing. It is never necessary to 
pay above the market. Labor seldom demands it, and 
no arbitrators will father it. 

Arbitration allows of continuous operation of manu- 
facturing plants. That in itself is of inestimable value. 
It prevents the demoralization of workmen that follows 
months of idleness, and which is equally demoralizing 
to that economy without which, in the rush of compe- 
tition, few plants can survive. It is as much the part 
of wisdom for great establishments to agree to the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes through a board 
of arbitration, as it is to take all possible precautions 
against a breakdown. In fact it is more essential to 
success to prevent labor disputes that may close a 
concern indefinitely than it is to guard against acci- 
dents to machinery. For the latter has only to deal 
with inanimate and dead matter, while a labor dispute 
involves a conflict with brain and brawn, living organ- 
isms that have wants, desires, aspirations, hopes and 
opinions. 

If war between nations is hell, so also it is between 
laborers and employers in the industrial world. Many 
a great establishment owes the beginning of its down- 
fall and financial collapse to a labor dispute, though 
the works were closed only for a short time, or not at 
all. English manufacturers have recently become 
painfully aware that though the great engineering 
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strike of 1897, for an eight-hour workday, was won 
by the employers, the long struggle enabled American 
competitors to gain a foothold in the race for the trade 
of the world from which England may never recover. 
The American product has slipped into the place 
formerly occupied by the English article. It is this, 
more than any other one thing, that has given such 
an impetus to our exports of manufactures. The Eng- 
lish employers in this trade at least will think twice 
before they again allow such a long period of idleness 
to arise from a labor dispute. 

Compulsory arbitration sounds something like a 
misnomer. To arbitrate anything is voluntarily to get 
together, talk over the situation, and amicably decide 
what to do. Arbitration on any other plan is a resort 
to force. From the standpoint of the employer, com- 
pulsory arbitration looks like robbery, when some- 
body outside of his business tells him he must pay his 
employes more wages, and on the part of the worker 
it resembles slavery, when he is informed that a sup- 
posedly disinterested board has decreed that he must 
work for less pay. Of course there is the option on 
the part of the employer of shutting down, and on the 
part of the laborer of changing his employment, or at 
least his master. Yet both are easier said than done. 
A man with his capital locked up in his business is in 
no position to stop. He cannot sell to advantage, 
because the decision of the board is against his mill 
or factory, and not against himself personally. And 
with employments concentrating under the control of 
a few, and these well organized, the worker is not in a 
position to pull up stakes and quit. He is simply invit- 
ing disaster. 

Accounts of the compulsory arbitration law in New 
Zealand are interesting. Very plausible arguments 
are constructed on the side of compulsory arbitration. 
The law was passed some eight years ago, and while 
it applies only to industries in which there are trades 
unions, and does not prevent private conciliation or 
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arbitration, yet it compels both sides, when an arbitra- 
tion board has been asked for by either party to the 
dispute, to abide by the finding. It goes further than 
this. If, without good cause, the employer shuts down, 
or the employe quits work during the life of the decis- 
ion, they can be punished by fine and imprisonment. 

The New Zealand law was first tried in the dispute 
between the federated boot manufacturers and the 
associated unions. The difficulty started in 1891, but 
was patched up by an agreement to last three years. 
Some of the manufacturers refused to prolong the life 
of the contract, and the men appealed to the court of 
arbitration, which refused the request of the men 
that only unionists should be employed, but enjoined 
that members of the union should be given the prefer- 
ence, for this had been "the custom of the trade." And 
it limited the hours to not more than nine a day, or 
more than 48 a week. It also fixed the number of 
apprentices, and decided that the minimum wage 
should be $10 a week. 

The manufacturers grumbled at the decision and 
said that those in the association were placed at a dis- 
advantage with those outside, but the court cited the 
outside manufacturers before it, and notwithstanding 
they said they had "conscientious scruples" against 
belonging to any association, compelled them to carry 
on their business under the same conditions as insisted 
upon in the factories where the difficulty arose. 

The women workers of the country also received 
attention. The shirtmakers and other clothing oper- 
atives thought they were being oppressed, and after 
unsuccessful attempts to better their condition, 
appealed to the arbitration court. The court awarded 
the operatives only a part of the wage asked, but gave 
members of the union the preference, and abolished 
the sweatshop. Seven out of forty-nine manufactur- 
ers refused to accept the finding, but the court com- 
pelled them to, so that now women get higher wages 
and better conditions, and whatever competition there 
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is, is transferred from grinding down flesh and blood 
to business ability in buying raw material and in 
planning for an economical system of manufacture. 

Does not compulsory arbitration interfere with the 
free right of contract? Cannot a man agree to work 
for any rate of wages? The law says in eifect: No, 
the right of free contract is limited to those arrange- 
ments that do no harm to the state. When contracts 
imperil the health and happiness of those composing 
the community, society has the right to interfere, it 
says, to protect its own interests. For civilization 
demands something of each individual, and he has 
no right to make any contract that will in any way 
prevent him giving society its due. 

All of this is coming as near to socialism as is 
possible without having the real thing. If the govern- 
ment can regulate the wages a manufacturer must 
pay — and that is what is being done in New Zealand 
— it is not such a great step for the government to step 
in and be the employer. Certainly if the conditions 
imposed are such as to render the return to capital 
insecure, this will be the result, for then the manu- 
facturer will be the one to petition the government to 
buy him out. In defense of compulsory arbitration 
one New Zealander puts it in this way : 

"We cannot understand why compulsion cannot be 
used to prevent economic invasion of one class by 
another, which is just the same thing, for all intents 
and purposes, as the invasion of one country by 
another." 

Thus far, the New Zealand decisions of the arbitra- 
tion boards seem to have been almost universally in 
favor of the employes. By and by, when the unions, 
under the fostering care of the boards, become strong 
and arrogant, there is likely to be a change, when it 
is probable the system will lose some of its present 
popularity with wage-workers. 

It must be admitted that peaceful arbitration, in so 
far as it refers to labor troubles, has not been very 
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successful in this country. Perhaps this is because it 
has been tried before the public saw the necessity for 
accepting such decisions as binding. With almost 
boundless natural resources undeveloped, heretofore if 
the employe did not like his employer he could change 
for another, and he always had the option of working 
for himself if what he was offered for his services was 
not satisfactory. But the rapid monopolization of the 
opportunities to self-employment, added to the enor- 
mous accumulation of capital in few hands, and the 
industrial change from many small factories to a few 
large ones compared to the increase in the number of 
consumers^ has narrowed the field of employment 
in so far as ease in changing an employer is concerned, 
and has made a strike or a lockout a much graver 
problem than heretofore. Thus instead of any such 
industrial disturbance being a question to be settled 
between employers and workers, it now deranges all 
kinds of business, and rises to the dignity of a national 
problem. 

Detroit has for some time had a "voluntary" board 
of arbitration for street car cases. The men do not 
like the system, and the company abhors it, yet every 
year a new contract is entered into by the two parties, 
in the absence of something better — or worse, accord- 
ing as one is an officer in, or an employe of, the cor- 
poration involved. Think of an arbitration board so 
managed that the superintendent of the street railway 
will not accept an arbitrator that is not pledged by 
association or environment to give a decision against 
the men I What kind of an arbitration board is it, the 
members of which are appointed to lucrative positions 
after deciding in favor of the company? 

It would seem that if there was any excuse at all for 
the public interference in a dispute between employers 
and employes, it would arise in the case of such a 
quasi-public business as that of carrying street car 
passengers. Public property — ^the streets — is utilized 
for the business, and rapid transit at reasonable rates 
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has become a public necessity — ^as much so as water or 
lights. So it is suggested that if the people of this 
country want to absorb the function of compulsory 
arbitration, they commence with the street car busi- 
ness, and as time brings experience extend it to other 
branches of industrial activity. 

Compulsory arbitration is to be avoided as between 
free agents, though it might be better than no arbitra- 
tion at all. It can never be satisfactory. The forcing 
of a decision by law has in it much that does not agree 
with the feelings of either party. It is interference 
with individual liberty, besides being one sided, in that 
the employer, because he has property, is placed at a 
disadvantage compared to the workman, who, when a 
decision goes against him, can leave. 

The organized employer and the organized wage- 
worker can, through proper committees, so arrange 
matters that a strike need never occur. The decisions 
arrived at in case of disputes will probably never be 
entirely satisfactory, yet they will be heavenly com- 
pared to the result of an industrial conflict in which 
both sides are thoroughly organized. A trade union 
may collapse in the midst of a strike and go to pieces ; 
but the individual units survive, and necessity forces 
them to again organize, with a greater probability of 
living because of the experience gained by the former 
defeat. There are times when the methods and 
demands of trades unions are neither lawful nor justi- 
fiable. But cannot the same objection be brought 
against the methods of some employers ? It is foolish 
to limit the amount of work a man may do, thus plac- 
ing the ambitious and the enterprising at a disadvan- 
tage; but is it not wrong to make the limit of wages 
the cost of living ? And is not this done when the price 
of piece work is reduced whenever it is seen that a 
workman can make a little above the average? 

While the laborer will not and cannot work for less 
than will supply him the necessaries of life, the 
employer cannot pay more than will enable him sue- 
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cessfuUy to compete for a market. The limitations of 
the employer in regard to the wages he may pay are 
just as rigid as are the limitations of the laborer as to 
the pay he must receive. There are in all establish- 
ments many necessary expenses that employes know 
nothing about. The cost of all goods, under free com- 
petition, tends to the cost of production, and when an 
employer generously pays in wages above the market 
price for that kind of labor, he is doing it out of his 
own share of the joint product, or if it is a stock com- 
pany, out of the interest on the capital employed. 
Where the business is a monopoly, and the profits 
abnormal, or where the employer is able to pay above 
the market rate, he is compelled neither by custom nor 
necessity to divide with his workmen. So long as he 
pays the average of other businesses his workmen have 
no further cla'ims upon him, under the present system 
of compensating labor. 

It is such facts, and many others equally vital to a 
clear comprehension of a labor dispute, that arbitra- 
tion boards have to deal with. As Karl Marx and 
other political economists have noted, after the goods 
are made there step in other parties with whom the 
manufacturer must divide: the loaner of capital and 
the owner of the soil. Interest and rents must be pro- 
vided for, and by the time the manufacturer has settled 
for the cost of selling the goods, which is really a part 
of production, and the insurance, and the expense of 
bookkeeping, there is little left that goes to the account 
of surplus value. The fact that the great majority of 
manufacturing industries fail of success is evidence 
that wages cannot be arbitrarily raised. There is 
plenty of further evidence that neither party alone 
knows all the facts as to the situation, and that con- 
sultation cannot but clear the atmosphere and tend to 
a better understanding of the rights and duties of all 
mutually engaged in the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

There is always a happy medium between extremes, 
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and the positions assumed by some trades unions and 
by some employers are no exception. Right was never 
yet entirely on one side of the industrial question, and 
even the wages system, much as it is decried, can be 
made to mete exact justice to both parties to the con- 
tract. Arbitration cannot but help to throw light on 
the vexed problem of the equitable distribution of the 
wealth created by the union of labor and capital applied 
to land, and while it is impossible for labor long to 
take more for its share than it has created, it is also 
true that wages may be raised until that intangible 
article called "profits," and which represents no labor 
performed by anyone, has been absorbed by the worker 
in the form of wages. Here and there a corporation 
can be foimd which is paying for labor more than it 
can afford to, and a reduction in wages seems a neces- 
sity in order that the business may exist, but so long 
as the average revenue of all engaged in that par- 
ticular line exceeds the expenses, it cannot be truth- 
fully said that labor is demanding more than it earns. 
At any rate that employer and that wage-worker alone 
is wise who is willing to put his case in the hands of an 
intelligent and impartial board of arbitration. 



FREEDOM. 

If men have like claims to that freedom which is needful 
for the exercise of their faculties, then must the freedom of 
each be bounded by the similar freedom of all. When in the 
pursuit of their respective ends two individuals clash, the 
movements of the one remain free only in so far as they 
do not interfere with the like movements of the other. * * 
* Every man may claim the fullest liberty to exercise his 
faculties compatible with the possession of like liberty by every 
other man. — Herbert Spencer in "Social StaticsJ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONFUSION CONCERNING CAPITAL. 

What is capital ? If my readers do not agree on the 
meaning of the term any more closely than the political 
economists, who are supposed to know all about it, 
no wonder there is confusion of thought in discussing 
economic problems, with sober-minded people failing 
to come to conclusions in common. When one person 
means chalk and another pump water while talking of 
milk, it would be strange indeed if they could reconcile 
their opinions with a third person who had in mind 
the fluid coming from a cow's udder, and their ideas 
as to the effect of milk on the human system would be 
vastly different. 

It is the same in speaking of the term capital. 
Unless it is known just what is meant when the word 
is used, it is unsafe either to oppose or condemn the 
expression of an opinion referring to it. I have heard 
an industrious and intelligent wage-worker condemn 
capital, and declaim that the wealth producers of the 
world would never come by their own until all capital 
was abolished. And another within my hearing has 
been equally sincere in insisting that without capital 
the human race would perish, or, if existence without 
it were possible, it would be a brutal life, devoid of 
much that now makes man superior to the other ani- 
mals. These sincere men were using one word to 
designate two entirely different things. To the first 
capital was that portion of wealth owned by one per- 
son and used by another, the latter paying tribute to 
the former in the guise of interest. He had no quarrel 
with wealth; indeed, his indignation was aroused 
because all the wealth created by labor was not 
5 
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returned to the producer in the form of wages. To 
the other the term capital meant not only the products 
of labor, but such entirely different things as agri- 
cultural land, minerals and the intellectual powers of 
man. 

Under a strict, scientific definition of the term, land 
is not capital. Neither are privileges granted by legis- 
latures to favored individuals. Yet with either the 
monopoly of land, or the ownership of privilege, the 
possessor can, equally with the owner of wealth, live 
without work. It is because many things entirely dis- 
similar have the same effect on the material prosperity 
of a person, that the general term capital is often used 
to express the fact that the lucky possessor is in a 
position of affluence. But in discussing such grave 
problems as the economic production and the equitable 
distribution of wealth, it is quickly seen that, unless the 
terms used are sufficiently narrowed so as to mean 
only one thing for each, the discussion is worse than 
useless. 

The other day I asked a socialist to give me his 
definition of capital, the use of which he had just been 
eloquently denouncing. He replied that "Capital is 
that portion of wealth which is used in production to 
make surplus value, and it must be large enough to be 
successful in competition — ^probably $20,000." No 
one can find particular fault with that portion of his 
definition that says capital is wealth used to produce 
surplus value, if by surplus value is meant more 
wealth ; but, knowing something of the socialistic idea 
of surplus value, which to them means the robbery of 
the wealth producer by the capitalist, the answer will 
hardly fit the conditions, because surplus value, as Karl 
Marx explains, in "Capital," does not stay with the 
capitalistic manufacturers. He is compelled to divide 
with those who demand rent, interest and profits. The 
latter part of the socialist's definition was simply draw- 
ing a line between the big and the little capitalists, for 
it can be seen that, under certain conditions, one 
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employer with $19,000 in capital might be better situ- 
ated to "exploit labor" and create "surplus value" than 
another with $100,000 at his command. 

Henry C. Gary, the great apostle of protection, has 
defined capital as "the instrument by which man 
obtains mastery over nature, including in it the phys- 
ical and natural powers of man himself," thus so inex- 
tricably mixing labor with capital that no one can tell 
where one begins or the other ends. 

Karl Marx says : "Money is capital ; capital is com- 
modities," and from this beginning he goes into that 
thorough discussion of the subject for which the Ger- 
mans are noted, to prove, what everybody knows, that 
capital is reckless of the health or length of life of the 
laborer, that "it is moved as little by the sight of the 
coming degradation and final depopulation of the 
human race as by the probable fall of the earth into the 
sun," and he arrives at the conclusion that capitalistic 
production only begins "when each individual employs 
simultaneously a comparatively large number of labor- 
ers." When speaking of money being capital, Marx 
explains that he has in mind gold, which is wealth, 
being the product of labor. If paper money were 
wealth, the problem of human happiness would be an 
easy one to solve. 

"That part of a man's stock which he expects to 
afford him a revenue is called his capital," says Adam 
Smith; and Ricardo explains: "Capital is that part 
of the wealth of the country which is employed in pro- 
duction, and consists of food, clothing, raw materials, 
machinery, tools, etc., necessary to give effect to labor." 
This enlarges the boundaries fixed by Smith, and cer- 
tainly includes many things clearly not capital. These 
contradictory terms for capital could be extended 
indefinitely. 

Socialists are not agreed as to the proper definition 
of the term "capital." Wm. Schall McClure says : 
"Capital is the means of exploitation; while under 
socialism it would lose its capitalistic quality, become 
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simply the means of production. Socialism aims at 
the absolute concentration of capital ; the realization of 
its greatest efficiency." Whereat George A. Eastman 
insists that: 

Wealth used in the production of more wealth is not capital ; 
unless it is owned by one individual or class, and used by 
another, to produce a profit or surplus for the owner above 
what the user gets for performing the work of production. 
Wealth owned by the man who uses it himself in the produc- 
tion of more wealth, from which he expects no profit, but may 
exchange on the basis of labor performed, or may use himself, 
is not capital; because it exploits no one. When the whole 
people own that part of wealth needed in the production of 
more wealth, and the whole people use it to produce wealth 
for themselves and not for profit, it will not be capital, but 
common-wealth; because it will have lost its ''capitalistic 
quality" — character— or power to exploit. It will become 
public property, operated for use, and not private property 
used to accumulate profits. 

This appears to me as simply a division of wealth 
into two classes : It is ( i ) "capital" when owned by 
one individual and used by another. It is (2) com- 
mon-wealth when owned by the community collectively. 
Yet its aid in the production of more wealth in both 
cases must be precisely the same. Only in the first 
instance the "profit," if any, goes to the owner of the 
capital, while in the other the "profit" is swallowed up 
in increased wages. Thus the plant of the Detroit 
Gas Light Company is capital ; the plant of the Detroit 
Public Lighting Commission is common-wealth. In 
one case the wealth was supplied from private sources ; 
in the other it came from taxes levied by the common 
council. Nevertheless, so far as the production of 
more wealth is concerned, both systems are precisely 
alike whether called capitalistic or socialistic. 

The production and distribution of wealth are the 
prime objects of the union of labor and capital. As 
labor is prior to capital, it holds the first place in 
economics. Should all the capital in the world at one 
stroke, in an instant, be swept out of existence, with 
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labor remaining to find occupation on the land, the 
destroyed capital could all be replaced, and in a remark- 
ably short time. Capital, then, is the handmaid of 
labor. It should be a bondmaiden, also, for it is the 
creature of labor. Why it is not, and why it often 
usurps the office of master, is the cause of much of the 
distress in the world. There is no antagonism between 
capital and labor, but there is between the controller 
of capital and the controller of labor. Hence the labor 
question. 

Capital has no rights. It is inanimate. The capital- 
ist has many. As the production of wealth is a praise- 
worthy and necessary part of the world's economy, it 
is self-evident that in proportion as it is fostered and 
protected in that proportion will the general happiness 
and prosperity of the masses be increased. What a 
man produces by labor should be his against the world. 
Because men are not protected in this right, because 
some are allowed privileges that tend to deprive others 
of what they have produced, the sacredness of prop- 
erty is often disregarded. To make what a man has 
earned secure against the assaults of others, is one of 
the prime duties of government. But when govern- 
ment by its laws allow special privileges to individuals 
or corporations that are not open to all, it sows the seed 
that must eventually produce its downfall. That is 
the history of governments the world over. 

Meaning by the term land the whole material uni- 
verse outside of man himself, and by the term wealth 
the result of human exertion applied to land, capital is 
wealth devoted to producing more wealth. If the 
reader will brush aside all the definitions of capital 
but this one, he will have a simple and consistent defini- 
tion of capital which, to say the least, does not confuse 
land, labor, and privilege, and so long as these dis- 
tinctions are kept in mind, he will fall into few griev- 
ous errors when discussing economic problems. 



CHAPTER X. 
ARE TRADES UNIONS A MENACE TO BUSINESS? 

One of Detroit's business men suggested to me that 
investigation might show that the majority of failures 
in manufacturing industries were due to the exactions 
of trades unions. The trades, he thought, were driving 
employers to the wall by insisting on a rate of payment 
for work which the businesses did not safely permit, 
and that in consequence many a concern lasted only so 
long as there was sufficient capital to supply this 
demand between what the goods sold for on the mar- 
ket, and what was paid as wages. 

If this supposition is correct, it is certain that no 
manufacturing concern can permanently exist. It 
would not be a hard matter for a mathematician, or a 
bookkeeper, to sit down and figure the probable life of 
about every corporation in the United States — for all 
employ more or less union labor — ^had he before him 
the cost of manufacturing the goods, the wages paid 
and the capital employed. The little concern would 
expire first, of course, as in fact in the face of com- 
petition they generally do, and with the loss account 
continuous, a capital of a million would have a finish 
as certainly as one of a thousand. 

Are the trades unions of the country asking exorbi- 
tant wages ? Have they become so strong that employ- 
ers cannot withstand their exactions? Are the mem- 
bers of these labor organizations gradually eating up, 
in the form of wages, the capital of the country? To 
answer these questions fully would demand an investi- 
gation into industrial conditions that no one person 
could make. It would have to be engineered by the 
general government, and even then it is doubtful if any 
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series of inquisitorial questions that could be devised 
would bring out all the truth. 

From time to time both the United States govern- 
ment and the different states have issued statistics 
relating to the condition of trade and commerce, the 
wages paid, the membership of labor organizations, 
and the social environments of the people, and from 
these it is not so difficult to gather some general infor- 
mation that helps to throw light on the subject. Take, 
for example, the strength of the labor movement in 
the United States. All told, the organized workers do 
not exceed 1,500,000 out of say, 35,000,000 people 
who work for a living. If the tail wags the dog, then 
these 1,500,000 union men and women dictate to the 
other 33,500,000 what they shall get, and to the rela- 
tively insignificant number of employers what they 
shall pay. 

As most of the organized workers are employed in 
manufacturing, and transportation, which is only a 
branch of manufacturing, it might be thought that it 
was hardly fair to take for comparison all of those in 
the country who work for a living. Perhaps this is so, 
yet if only those employed in industrial pursuits are 
counted, there is still a discrepancy of something like 
9,000,000 between the total number employed and the 
total number organized into labor unions. It does not 
seem possible, then, that the unions are able to dictate 
to employers such a wage rate as to imperil the capital 
involved. 

In Detroit there are probably about 11,000 men and 
women organized, yet there are probably 60,000 
employed in trade and commerce. A third of the 11,000 
are in the building trades or closely allied thereto. The 
great mass of wage-workers of Detroit have never seen 
the inside of a trades or labor union hall, and probably 
the majority of them do not wish to join a labor 
organization. There are something over sixty unions 
with charters, so that the occupations organized cover 
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nearly all tlie large and many minor activities of the 
city. 

Are the wages exacted by trades unions exorbitant? 
That, too, is a matter of statistics, as well as the mean- 
ing put upon the word "exorbitant." Certainly any 
wages paid above what a man's products will sell for in 
the market are too high. If in open competition the 
goods that absorbed $i.io in wages will bring only $i, 
the wage is above its true value. But to arrive at this 
it is not safe to take isolated cases. It is doubtless true 
that some businesses are run at a loss, the deficit being 
made up from other sources. It is true, also, that in 
the same business are concerns making large profits. 
Yet that is not saying that the wage-workers are not 
being paid their full value as wealth producers. The 
average regulates such matters. 

According to the report of Michigan's factory 
inspectors, the average wages paid in this state in 1899 
was $1.39 a day. That also includes the cost of super- 
intendence. Surely that does not sound exorbitant. 
One firm in Detroit employing 500 persons reported 
an average of forty-one cents a day ! Another, also in 
that city, with 758 names on the pay-roll, reported 
paying an average of seventy-seven cents a day. The 
employes of a knitting mill averaged forty-seven cents 
a day. Of course most of those employed in the above 
places were women and children. If trades employing 
exclusively men are looked into, the showing is some- 
what better. The employers paid on an average 
between $1 to $2 a day. 

In the unorganized shops the wages are slightly 
below those in industries having labor unions. Yet the 
diflference is not very great. A prominent clothing 
firm, employing none but union labor, gets the services 
of those employed for an average of eighty-eight cents 
a day, and the pay of the men in one of the stove works, 
where labor is exceptionally well organized, averages 
only $1.39 a day, while a car company, generally sup- 
posed to employ unorganized and cheap labor, aver- 
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ages $1.41. In fact in only one organized trade in 
Detroit do the majority of employers pay an average 
of over $2 a day. That is among the printers. One 
newspaper averages as high as $3.03, yet the job offices 
as a rule fall below the $2 mark. Whether the trades 
are organized or unorganized, few manufacturing 
plants of any considerable size pay more than the aver- 
age, as shown by the state factory inspector's report. 
Is $1.39 a day more than sufficient on which to live, 
love and be happy? Will it bring ruin to the 
employers ? 

Are the unions eating up the capital of the country? 
Every census report ever issued by the United States 
government shows a remarkable increase in the per 
capita wealth of the nation. If wealth has increased, 
that portion devoted to capital must have increased 
also. There could not have been an increase in one 
and a decrease in the other. In 1884 the capital 
invested in industrial establishments in Michigan was 
reported at $178,841,724; in 1894 it was $252,256,205. 
That does not look like ruin. 

I do not think high wages in any industry are a 
menace to large manufacturers. Indeed, they are a 
bulwark against competition. The larger capital it 
takes to establish a plant, the fewer there are that can 
go into it. That of itself will stiffen prices. It is 
harder for a small concern to get a foothold, and in 
the effort it is doubtless true that many are swamped 
by the first financial cloud-burst that deluges the indus- 
trial world. Banks withdraw credits, collections are 
slow, and the inevitable happens. But this occurs in 
industries employing non-union help as well as in those 
where the "shop committee" is recognized, and differ- 
ences are settled by arbitration. 

There is no doubt the trades unions have a stiffening 
effect upon the rate of wages paid. It is also true that 
those who belong to labor organizations are somewhat 
above the average in efficiency and intelligence to those 
who do not see the necessity of belonging to an asso- 
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ciation of their craft. Discontent is the mother of 
progress, it is said, and surely the worker with no mind 
of his own as to the value of his services is, as a rule, 
not nearly so efficient as one who strives to do his best 
in order to get a greater wage. Yet, while all this is 
self-evident, it is equally true that no trade, no matter 
how well organized, can for any great length of time 
command a wage above the average of other industries. 
The higher pay will attract a larger number of workers, 
and no matter how strict apprentice laws may be, some 
way will be found to get in and demand a share of the 
spoils. Sometimes a union in the height of its pros- 
perity will suddenly go to pieces from this cause, and 
in due time a lower rate of pay becomes an established 
fact. 

It is wisdom to lay some of the blame for business 
failures to our system of planless production, in which 
neither the capacities of the people to pay for what 
they can consume, nor their desires, are sufficiently 
worked out. When concerns manufacture goods that 
are not wanted at any price — ^and this is continually 
going on — it is no wonder that the record of failures 
deal with large figures. In the very nature of things 
it could not be otherwise. A good drummer can make 
a merchant buy almost anything, but the merchant 
cannot so easily persuade the public to invest. 

The greatest obstacle to success in manufacturing, 
however, as well as in other callings, is the monopoly 
of land, for it is on this monopoly that all others rest. 
Take away the power to hold land out of use, and it 
would be a very poorly managed concern, indeed, that 
could not at least exist amid the impetus given to the 
production of wealth. Not that this would miracu- 
lously endow employers and employed with the wis- 
dom of a Solomon; still, it would widen the gap 
between success and failure. While the more pro- 
gressive and intelligent would go ahead in leaps and 
bounds, even the stupid could manage to make both 
ends meet. 
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So long as present conditions continue, the trades 
union will persist. So long as the monopoly of land 
is allowed, the country will experience industrial 
crises, and manufacturing concerns will fall with every 
wave of financial distrust. It is wisdom, in my opin- 
ion, for both wage-workers and wage payers to come 
together and see if by concerted action the real enemy 
to both cannot be throttled by the wise administration 
of a little of the single tax. 



ORGANIZED LABOR AND SOCIETY. 

Wherein has organized labor benefited society? I think 
in the elevation of morals and the exaltation of the home. The 
pillars of true society are anchored to the brain and brawn 
of the workers of the age. Upon men who earn their bread 
in the sweat of their brow must society depend in all ages 
for its preservation. 

Organized labor has been a benediction upon the humble 
homes of the toiling masses in all ages, enlarging their com- 
forts, widening their intelligence, confirming their morals and 
upbuilding their sacred ties. 

Organized labor has advanced wages and shortened the 
work-day not only for its supporters but for the non-sup- 
porters, its competitors in the labor market, that all workers 
may have respite from toil to improve their minds and cultivate 
the graces of social intercourse. 

Organized labor has broadened the great doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood, that an injury to one is the concern of all. 
It has succored the oppressed, girded the loins of the weak and 
helped right to overthrow might in contests for simple justice. 
It has brightened the homes of millions by its self-invited 
contributions to relieve the sick and feed the hungry. It has 
erected homes for its weak and superannuated communicants. 
It has endowed hospitals, built churches, contributed to 
eleemosynary institutions and scattered with prodigal hands 
those seeds of kindness which, taken root, afford shelter and 
rest to the weary and heavy laden. Its principles are grounded 
in sympathy, its aims are benevolent, its ideals are illumined 
by the over-shadowing nimbus of eternal justice. If it err in 
choice of agencies, or weapons to carry forward its campaign 
for the amelioration of its oppressed, that charity which 
thinketh no evil, should shield it from carping criticism and 
vindictive denunciation. — Frederick F. Ingram, 



CHAPTER XL 

THE WORLD'S WEALTH INSUFFICIENT TO MAKE 

ALL MEN RICH. 

Fear of poverty in old age is a specter haunting the 
great majority of wage-workers. They see all about 
them old men and women who are living in want, 
and suffering for the necessaries of life. Neither 
spendthrifts nor guzzlers, yet they drop into soon-to- 
be-forgotten graves from diseases having their rise in 
the fact that nourishing food has been lacking. One 
is apt to think or speak of the occupants of the poor- 
house as social misfits, yet many of them have, until 
late in life, fitted fairly well into society, and have 
only become paupers when approaching their three 
score and tenth birthday. 

No wonder the average workingman, when he begins 
to think of these things, stands appalled at the picture 
presented. He is told to be economical, to lay aside 
something for a rainy day, to look out for chances to 
invest his savings, to in a small way become a capital- 
ist, and to be able to clip his coupons with the best of 
them. So one buys a home, on the installment plan; 
another joins a building society; a third puts his few 
dollars into a promising mine; while a fourth, being 
of a timid disposition, places his money in a savings 
bank, or takes out an endowment insurance that is to 
give him it all back in ten or twenty or more years. 

I have in mind a friend of mine who bought a house 
on the installment plan. He had it half paid for, when 
the panic threw him out of steady employment, and 
sickness took all he had, and left him in debt. Another, 
who joined a building society, paid in his monthly 
assessments for seven years only to share in a small 
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dividend — made by the receiver. It was all he got. 
A third bought mining stock — ^and lost ; a fourth was 
lucky enough to withdraw his money from a savings 
bank only a few months before it was wrecked, and 
unluckily buy a lot, on boom prices, which a few years 
later he sold for a song. The insurance company 
patronized by another failed. Thus all these efforts to 
escape poverty only brought poverty. 

As to going into business, with the record of 98 per 
cent of failures, there is little encouragement in that 
direction. It is not to be wondered at, then, that the 
wage-worker should grasp at the socialistic scheme that 
promises to put him on the pension list on his fiftieth 
or sixtieth birthday, and tells him, in effect, that 
society will hereafter take care of him and permit him 
to live in the way congenial to his tastes. Individually 
I think there is a better method than old age pensions 
by the government, but as between present conditions 
and what socialism offers, the average wage-worker 
would be foolish if he did not choose the latter. 

There must be some way out of this labyrinth of 
shattered hopes and lost opportunities. While the 
theory of saving is admirable, its application is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to the great majority. And it is 
the great majority that the theory and practice must 
fit, else it is of little value. For if only a few can be 
benefited by saving, it is no better than a lottery, and 
the throw of the dice is as good a way of winning a 
fortune as pursuing an industrious and wealth-pro- 
ducing calling. 

Wm. L. Holmes, of Detroit, has told how he has 
succeeded in becoming wealthy. "My idea is to develop 
natural resources," he says to a newspaper, "so 
abundantly spread on every side." So he goes over 
to Kansas and finds gas, limestone and shale, and he 
capitalizes a company at $1,500,000 to make cement, 
and the thing is done. His story is remarkable, start- 
ing, as he did, as a book agent, but one is excusable 
for doubting whether he really did make $35,000 in 
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seven years selling books! Wouldn't it have been as 
well to mention his connection with the Detroit Tele- 
phone Company, which was sold to the Bell corpora- 
tion, while those who placed their savings in the stock 
are not yet wealthy? In so far as Mr. Holmes has. 
solved the problem of poverty by being an actual 
wealth-producer — for the manufacture of cement is an 
honorable calling — he is to be commended. But even 
if they had the capital, how many could do this ? All 
could not get rich by this method, because there is a 
limit to capitalizing industries. 

The world's wealth is insufficient to allow all to 
become rich, as that word is understood. The prop- 
erty in the United States averages but little over 
$1,200 per capita, and the increase of wealth is not over 
5 per cent per annum. So that if all had equal oppor- 
tunities, and were equally competent to take advan- 
tage of them — ^taking it for granted that all special 
privileges were abolished — the average family would 
be still far from any such income as one occasionally 
reads of in the papers, but scarcely believes. 

Poverty is not the natural state of man. Nature is 
bountiful, and provides an abundance for man's com- 
fort and enjoyment. Since the beginning the seasons 
have not ceased to come in regular order, and soil and 
sea need but to be appealed to with diligence and intelli- 
gence to return ample reward for the labor expended. 
But between man and nature there have ever been 
erected artificial barriers which keep the two separate. 
Not that these barriers are insurmountable. Were 
this so, all would starve together. Yet it has been made 
difficult for man to reach the soil to cultivate it, for 
man to exchange his products with others, for man to 
do those things with the least effort that will bring 
him the greatest reward. As already stated, while 
there is not enough wealth in the world to make every 
worker rich, there is sufficient natural opportunities 
favorably situated which, if utilized, would give every 
man a competence. 
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No equal division of the present wealth of the world 
can be made. Such a thing is neither desirable nor 
possible. It is not desirable, for it would give to some 
unearned wealth, and take from others what had been 
earned. It is impossible, because the moral sentiment 
of the people will rebel against any such procedure. 
And sentiment is stronger, when aroused, than any 
other of man's endowments. 

What is needed to abolish both poverty and the fear 
of poverty, so far as may be, is to put all men on an 
industrial equality. Not that all will create wealth 
equally. There are degrees of intelligence, of industry, 
and of perseverance. The "hustle" that is in one may 
not be in another, and the tide in the aifairs of men 
that in the course of a lifetime is apt to come to all, 
will not be taken advantage of at its flood by all. 
Some will start too soon, others too late. And in either 
case the reward will not be as great as to those who 
either from accident or from having greater perceptive 
faculties start and stop at the right moment. 

With all on an equality as regards the opportunity 
to create wealth, the full development of the wealth- 
creating faculty will marvelously increase the world's 
products. The poor will always be with us, no matter 
how closely man attempts to follow the laws of nature 
But with free access to nature allowed, in no community 
will there be seen the loathsome, degrading, brutaliz- 
ing, disease-breeding poverty, which now shames the 
boasted civilization of the twentieth century. 

To put all men on an equality requires the abolishing 
of special privileges, the municipalizing and national- 
izing of public functions, and such other legislation as 
will destroy speculation in land. How these reforms 
may be brought about, and their far-reaching conse- 
quences, are great problems, and their discussion will 
be left for future consideration. 



CHAPTER XII. 
IMMIGRATION. 

Among the questions asked of those canvassed by the 
Michigan Labor Bureau while the late Henry A. Rob- 
inson was State Labor Commissioner, was one relating 
to immigration. The desire was to get the opinions of 
the wage-workers as to the desirability or non-desir- 
ability of restricting the inflow of other nationalties 
upon United States soil, and particularly upon that 
part under the control of the people of this common- 
wealth. 

The answers indicated, in a general way, that a 
majority of those canvassed favored the restriction 
of immigration. But many attached provisions to 
their answers, many added conditions to their "yes" 
or "no." It is therefore both appropriate and pertinent 
to look a little into these objections to immigration, 
and see how much value should be attached, from the 
standpoint of the wage-worker, to the general opinion 
that the restriction of immigration would result in 
steadier employment and higher wages for the work- 
ing class already on these shores. Some of these con- 
ditional answers to the question of immigration were : 

I favor keeping out all foreigners unless they come to stay. 

No Canadian should be allowed to work here and then spend 
our money in Canada. 

Open the doors to all except those tmable to work, or con- 
firmed paupers. 

Keep out every foreigner but artists. There is no true art 
in this country. 

Anarchists and socialists are the only ones who should be 
prevented coming to this country. 

Let in everybody but Chinamen. 

No more should be allowed to land. There is not enough 
work for us who are here now. 
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The more who come, the less there will be for us to eat. 

It does not seem to me that the restriction of immigration 
will help us wage-workers anything to speak of. 

Immigration and big families are the two great curses of the 
working men in the United States who have to work for a 
living. 

On one thing all are substantially agreed: The 
people of the United States do not desire, and will 
object to receiving, cripples and those who are in any 
way afflicted with contagious or other serious diseases. 
It is plain that such classes are undesirable both 
economically and socially. They are consumers and 
not producers, and consequently their presence lessens 
the average wealth of the nation, and burdens the 
wealth-producing classes with their maintenance. They 
can do nothing but inflict an injury; they can be noth- 
ing but incubuses and poverty producers. 

Another class, also, general opinion objects to as 
undesirable immigrants. This class is known as the 
"pauper" class. But the word "pauper" is commonly 
used to mean so many different things that it should 
be defined. According to Webster a pauper is "a poor 
person; especially one so indigent as to depend on 
charity for maintenance; or one supported by some 
public provision." If all "poor persons" were put in 
the class of paupers, it is feared the majority of 
the inhabitants of Michigan would have to plead 
guilty to the impeachment; certainly this is not what 
is meant by "pauper." The other definitions are bet- 
ter: "One so indigent as to depend on charity for 
maintenance; or one supported by some public pro- 
vision." It is certain that 999 persons out of every 
1,000 are united in declaring that paupers as above 
defined should not be allowed ingress. The other one 
person in a thousand would probably declare for the 
immigration of paupers in order to have proper objects 
on which to bestow charity. 

But is this what is meant when speaking of "the 
pauper 'labor' of Europe," or "the pauper 'labor' of 
6 
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Canada?" Certainly not. The demand for the 
restriction of immigration reaches those who are 
neither crippled, diseased, illiterate, ignorant nor lazy. 
It is a demand that the strong, healthy, ambitious 
young men and young women of Canada, for example, 
shall not be allowed to cross the Detroit river for the 
purpose of bettering their social or financial condition. 
It is a demand that the hardy Pole, or Italian, or Ger- 
man, or Irishman, or Englishman, eager and anxious 
to work — so anxious to earn his own living that he 
will labor hard for very little — shall not be allowed 
to step upon our shores. It is a demand that the very 
classes shall be kept out for whose benefit a few years 
ago the Michigan legislature established an informa- 
tion bureau, and had printed in numerous languages 
pamphlets, with maps and other illustrations, telling 
of the resources of Michigan, and imploring foreigners 
to accept of its natural wealth and so help to build up 
a prosperous and glorious commonwealth. These are 
the people whom those who favored the restriction of 
immigration wish to keep out. They demand that 
people able and willing to work shall not be allowed 
this privilege. They ask that all except those bom in 
the confines of the United States shall be denied the 
right to change their habitation in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, if such pursuit happens to point in the direction 
of this republic. 

The demand that "anarchists," "communists" and 
"socialists" should be kept out, and if already here, 
should be sent back, is not one calling for very serious 
thought. There are anarchists and anarchists, as there 
are socialists and socialists. Some are obnoxious, some 
are not only not harmful, but are helps in building up 
an intelligent and self-respecting democracy. The 
anarchists who would wantonly destroy either life or 
property ; or the communist who wants to divide other 
people's wealth among the undeserving; or the social- 
ist who would rob the prosperous for the benefit of 
the lazy, are dangerous persons, and society has the 
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right to make regulations, even to the point of exclu- 
sion, to protect itself. But are there such in this coun- 
try? And if so, where are they, and how many? 
The writer has a wide acquaintance among all classes 
of social reformers, but he must confess that, so far, 
it has never been his fortune, or misfortune, to come 
across either anarchists, communists or socialists who 
teach or practice such foolish doctrines. On the con- 
trary the anarchists, communists and socialists of his 
acquaintance are in the main industrious, law-abiding 
citizens, above the average in intelligence, whose only 
sins, if they are sins, are in making some one phase of 
the labor movement too prominent compared to all 
the elements and incidents that enter into the problem. 
It is safe to assume that all the vicious anarchists, 
communists and socialists in the United States could 
be transported in the hold of any one of those ocean 
steamers making a business of carrying human freight. 
They are so few, compared to the entire population, 
that the effect of their presence on work and wages 
must necessarily be infinitesimal. A United States 
consul in Germany reported to our department of state 
some time ago: "I learn that it (socialism) takes no 
stronger form than a desire for a republican form of 
government. * * * 'pjjg number who 

follow the red flag (anarchists) is below zero." 

If, however, all those who have socialistic views 
were to be excluded from the benefits of this country, 
it is doubtless true that a great exodus would occur. 
All the ships in the world would be unable, in a year, 
to transport them to other shores. This is because 
certain phases of socialism have become popular, so 
much so that not a few see what Herbert Spencer calls 
the "coming slavery'' in the near future. The people's 
party movement has certain well defined socialistic 
features. Bellamyism, which has a large following, is 
socialistic ; and even the Honorable Hazen S. Pingree, 
when mayor of Detroit, advocated certain reforms in 
municipal government which his enemies denounced 
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as extreme socialism. Yet neither the members of the 
people's party, the followers of Bellamy, nor the late 
mayor of Detroit can be classed as undesirable citi- 
zens. Few of them but what produce more than they 
consume, and doing this they must necessarily be 
defenders of the rights of property, and upholders of 
morality and good government. 

Why do people desire the restriction of immigra- 
tion — the stoppage of the inflow of those able and will- 
ing to labor? It is because they think it will reduce 
the competition for work, thus making their own 
employment steadier, and probably at an increased 
wage. Simmered down, that is what it amounts to. 
They think there are too many people here already. 
They see, in their own experience, that the average 
number of days in the year in which they are employed 
is decreasing, and that while the average wage per day 
has increased, yet at the end of the year their idle time 
has kept them in poverty. So they reason that if 
fewer workers were competing for work, the amount 
of work to do would be performed by fewer persons 
and be spread over a longer period, to the benefit of 
themselves and their families in the increase of the 
amount of their annual receipts. It is self -protection 
that leads them to favor non-immigration. 

The same idea crops out in the reply of the carpenter 
who thought that big families were a curse. Big 
families g^ow into men and women, and these must in 
due time labor for a living, thus competing with others 
for work. The belief seems to be, the fewer there are 
of us, the better oif will we be. 

Is this the true remedy for low wages and lack of 
work? Will restricting immigration or reducing the 
size of families give steadier employment or better 
pay? The writer is compelled to answer no. There 
can neither temporary or permanent benefit arise from 
following such a policy. An impassable Chinese wall 
around the country would not favorably affect the 
average wages of the country or prevent the rise of 
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millionaires and the increase in the number of poverty- 
stricken wretches to be found in every nook and cor- 
ner of the land. It is possible that in some trades, in 
some localities, and in some occupations, a temporary 
advantage might be gained by excluding those who 
would immediately compete with the workers already 
here. But such temporary gain would, by inviting 
competition from those engaged in other more illy 
compensated lines of work, eventually reduce the 
wages to the average even if wages did not in the 
reaction, as is very likely, fall below this life line — ^the 
cost of maintaining a family in the manner demanded 
by that class of labor. 

The true remedy for lack of work and poor wages 
does not lie in the direction of restricting healthful 
and natural immigration. Michigan has soil sufficient 
to support with aH the comforts of life more than 
S,ooo,ooo people. Michigan has wealth enough within 
its borders to employ, if capitalized, from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 wage-workers. Can there, then, be too many 
wealth producers competing for work in a population 
of 2,500,000 souls, or about 600,000 wealth producers ? 
Only about 10,000,000 acres of Michigan's 36,000,000 
are under cultivation. There are at least some 18,000,- 
000 acres of virgin soil remaining capable of being put 
to productive uses. 

What is true of Michigan is true of the United 
States as a whole. There is ample room for 1,500,- 
000,000 souls between the Great Lakes and Mexico, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. The coun- 
try is rich in resources that have never been touched. 
There is only needed the magic touch of intelligently 
conducted labor to double the per capita of wealth and 
immeasurably increase the happiness of all. There is 
enough labor to be performed to give every one steady 
employment at remunerative wages. Indeed there are 
not too many wealth producers in the country; there 
are too few to do the things demanding attention. 
What is needed is not restrictions on liberty, but the 
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abolition of those restrictions that make the laborers 
beggars for employment and destroy their manhood 
from very love of their wives and children. 

Each desirable immigrant brings with him to this 
country, not only an intelligent, directing brain and 
a pair of willing hands, but also a stomach to be fed, 
a back to be clothed and a human soul to be housed. 
He is a consumer as well as a producer. He gives 
work to others as well as does work himself. He has 
wants that must be supplied and that keep pace with 
his improved social and economic condition. The 
weaver of cloth, the maker of shoes, the molder of 
stoves, the cultivator of the soil, all are called upon to 
supply his wants, for which he in return gives a quid 
pro quo — full value. This is the only condition on 
which the others will exchange the results of their 
labor for his. Now what damage has he been to the 
community? Has not he really been a benefit? Sup- 
pose a bookkeeping account were kept between him 
and the community, it would read something like this : 

Mr. Immigrant, 

In account with the community. 

Cr. By one week's work $10.00 

Dr. To one pair shoes, labor cost $2.00 

" meat and vegetables, labor cost i.oo 

" flour and sugar, labor cost i.oo 

" fuel, labor cost 50 

" cloth, labor cost 2.00 

" rent 1.50 

$8.00 
Profit on sales 2.00 $10.00 

Thus, Mr. Immigrant has exchanged his labor, 
valued in the market at $10, for labor valued in- the 
market at $8, has given the landlord, the banker and 
the employer $2 profit, and has made employment for 
weavers, shoemakers, miners and farmers. In all this, 
who is injured? 
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Take the case of a Canadian who works in Pingree 
& Smith's shoe factory in Detroit, for example, and 
lives in Windsor, Canada: 

Mr. Windsorite, 

In account with the community. 
Cr. By one week's work which sells in the market for. . $15.00 
Dr. To wages earned 12.00 

Profit to community $3.00 

Has there been any loss here? Is not Detroit $3 
the better for Mr. Windsorite's labor? What has he 
taken away with him? Maybe gold, maybe silver, 
maybe paper money, which is a certificate exchangeable 
for the precious metals. But whatever he has taken 
he has left more than he took. For the gold or silver 
is of less real use than the shoes he made. Grold is 
simply another form of labor, and it as well as shoes 
will in time wear out. 

There can be something said in favor of the Cana- 
dian working in the United States and living in Canada. 
If the Windsorite lives in Windsor and works in 
Detroit, he competes for work alone. If he both lives 
and works in Detroit, the competition between laborers 
for work is the same, but the competition between 
laborers for land is increased. His presence as a 
citizen is accompanied by an increase in rents, which 
is equivalent to a decrease in wages. Increased rent 
for land is always at the expense of the wealth pro- 
ducer, and the fiercer the competition for the soil, the 
less the wage-worker has to purchase the comforts and 
necessities of his existence. Widen the habitable area 
of those making Detroit the place where they exercise 
their faculties in the production of wealth, and the 
result is cheaper land, which means a less outlay for 
rent. This is just what permitting one to work in 
Detroit and yet live on the other side of the Detroit 
river does. If half the citizens of Detroit could find 
some other spot in which they could live and yet still 
work in Detroit, it is evident that rents would fall. 
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Cannot it be clearly seen that those who work in 
Detroit and yet live in Windsor are, in the matter of 
rents, doing a service to Detroit renters? 

Here is a truth worth grasping: If there were 
fewer Canadians, or Italians, or Poles, or other for- 
eigners in the United States, there would be less work 
for us who are already here. Immigrants do not 
deprive Americans of work. They give employment to 
Americans and others, and always exchange their 
labor products to the advantage of both sides to the 
bargain. Business is carried on under no other condi- 
tion ; it could be carried on under no other condition. 
It must be profitable, or it ceases to be. 

The apparent over supply of labor arises from a very 
different cause than immigration. It has its founda- 
tion in the fact that the natural outlet to labor is 
clogged. This outlet is the land. The United States 
census of 1880 shows that 20 per cent of those engaged 
in all the occupations were foreign bom ; but Only 4.85 
per cent of those engaged as agricultural laborers 
were foreign bom. Yet 14.69 per cent of the farmers 
and planters were foreign bom. This seems to indi- 
cate that whenever their finances allow, foreigners go 
upon the land; so that it is safe to assume that were 
fertile and accessible land practically free, a much 
larger percentage of foreigners than now would go 
upon the land, thus relieving the congestion in the 
cities. The bar to the land is its legal possession by 
those who do not occupy it, or work it, and who 
demand toll from every one who is willing and anxious 
to exert his strength and intelligence in making it 
fruitful. 

As a result, there is less demand for labor, and in 
consequence greater competition among laborers : two 
evils that rest heavily on wage-workers, and that seem 
to prove that there are too many workers and too 
many good things being produced. Too many good 
things in the world? What a ridiculous statement! 
In no line of human activities are there too many good 
things. There may be a disproportion of one good 
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thing compared to another good thing, but it is not 
because there are too many of the one, but because 
there are too few of the other. Where there is an 
apparent over supply of one Article, investigation will 
develop an under supply of others. There cannot be 
too much wheat or too many shoes produced while 
one person has not tasted white bread or a child 
goes barefooted. In all probability half the human 
race does not know what wheat bread is, while another 
half is innocent of the possession of shoes or anything 
but the rudest and most primitive kind of foot covering. 

Make it easy for the people to reach fertile land 
without paying toll, and the immigration flurry will 
assume its due proportions in the labor problem. The 
congestion in the commercial centers will find a natural 
outlet; the manufacturing interests of the land will 
have broader and better markets for their wares ; and 
mechanics, artisans, tradesmen and laborers alike will 
feel the throb of quickened commerce ; and poorhouses, 
soup kitchens and all kinds of eleemosynary institu- 
tions will have to search for patrons on which to 
bestow their charity. 

There are dangers from immigration. The workers 
of each nation have their rate of life, that is to say, 
their social customs that regulate the cost of rearing a 
family and supplying its, members with those things 
necessary for their existence, and which enables them 
to "be as good as their neighbors." This rate of life 
regulates the rate of wages. As a rule people will 
work for what will enable them to keep up this rate. 
The satisfaction of their desires is obtained by this 
wage. Now it is plain that were a nation with a high 
rate of life to be suddenly deluged by intelligent and 
capable laborers whose rate of life was much lower, 
the competition, while natural opportunities are 
monopolized, would bring a hardship on those of more 
expensive tastes. There are sections of the United 
States where such a state of aifairs has existed. One 
is California, another is Massachusetts. In the one 
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the Chinese have worked evil to the native American ; 
in the other the French Canadians have driven those 
of other nationalities from the cotton factories. The 
only economic basis for Chinese exclusion is the fact 
of their slow assimilation; they seem to be the same 
today, yesterday and forever. Therefore they menace 
civilization, and their exclusion becomes an economic 
and social necessity. There is no other nation seeking 
our shores of which this can be said. All others almost 
immediately raise their rate of life, and become as 
tenacious of their "rights" as those to the manor born. 
They acquire more expensive habits, and demand a 
wage sufficient to enable their indulgence. 

But under those conditions which would practically 
give labor unoccupied land free, and that would give 
to society, for society purposes, those values created 
by the community, the dangers of any trouble arising 
from a conflict by reason of different rates of life by 
different nationalities would be reduced to a minimum, 
as no one would work for anyone else at a less wage 
than he could earn working for himself. The employ- 
ers would be compelled to pay that rate of wage which 
would satisfy those of the highest rate of life seeking 
employment in that particular calling; and as the 
tendency of humanity under natural conditions is to 
progress, the tendency of wages would be steadily 
upward, until the wages paid was the equal in value to 
the labor performed. That is the highest rate wages 
can attain. 

The history of the world tells the story of com- 
paratively high wages, prosperity, steady employment 
and absence of poverty, wherever an intelligent and 
industrious people enjoy the blessings of a free and 
fertile soil, and an economical and honest government. 

With the millions of acres of rich lands in the United 
States still unoccupied, the time is far distant when 
there will be even an approach to population outrun- 
ning subsistence ; to the time when there will be more 
people desiring work than there is work to be per- 
formed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE REGULATOR OF WAGES. 

Wages are good or bad, according to the point of 
view. What one person may think good wages, 
another in the same industry may consider bad. Glood 
wages means a sufficient wage to "live comfortably." 
Bad wages, or low wages, is a sum given for one's 
employment that will not meet family expenses. To 
know, then, what is good or inadequate wages, one 
must enter the family of the worker and see how he 
lives. Immediately this is done, there will be seen an 
infinite scale of good and bad wages, which will fall 
into groups representing different degrees of intelli- 
gence and civilization. 

The produce of labor constitutes the natural recom- 
pense or labor of wages. But this original state of 
things could not last beyond the first introduction of 
the appropriation of land, and the accumulation of 
stock. As soon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a share of almost all the produce 
which labor can either raise or collect from it. His 
rent makes the first reduction from the produce of 
labor employed upon land. * * * Though in 
disputes with workmen, masters generally have the 
advantage, there is, however, a certain rate below 
which it seems impossible to reduce, for any consider- 
able time, the ordinary wages of even the lowest 
species of labor. A man must live by work, and his 
wages must be sufficient to maintain him. They must 
even on most occasions be somewhat more, otherwise 
it would be impossible for him to bring up a family, 
and the race of workmen could not last beyond the 
first generation. — Adam Smith in "Wealth of 
Nations" 

As society is divided into workers and drones, so the 
wage- working class is subdivided, each with its idea of 
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good and bad wages, but each based from the same 
general concepts. Give them a little more than they 
have been accustomed to, and no matter what others 
say, to them the wages will be good. 

The peasant from Russian Poland getting a dol- 
lar a day in Detroit, for twelve hours' work, will 
thankfully sit down to his meal of chitterling and thank 
fortune that he is so well oif, with meat several times 
a week, and all the beer he cares to drink. The Ger- 
man will turn up his nose at the conditions under 
which the Pole is content, though himself reared in a 
hovel, yet he is satisfied with his $1.50 a day of eleven 
hours, and immediately starts to save up money to get 
the old folks or his sisters and brothers here to this 
land of good times and freedom. The British journey- 
man, accustomed to better environments than either 
Pole or German, will despise both, yet himself be con- 
tent with a $2 wage and ten hours. While the Ameri- 
can, educated in our own public schools, can barely 
exist on $2.50 a day of eight or nine hours, and will 
demand a price for his labor that will enable him to 
educate his family and supply them with the comforts 
civilization and the ingenuity of man have brought 
into existence. 

The price of labor, like everything else, constantly 
tends to follow the line of the cost of producing the 
most expensive portion of any given commodity in 
the same market. The price of the Asiatic is lower 
than that of the European, and the price of the 
European lower than that of the American, because 
his cost is less. The price of the labor of women 
is lower than that of men in the same grade, for the 
simple reason that the cost of living, and consequently 
the cost of labor, is less. — George Gunton in "Princi- 
ples of Social Economics" 

Here are several rates of life : The cost of maintain- 
ing a family in the manner to which they are accus- 
tomed. Lower the wages of any of these classes 
below what it costs them to live in their way, and they 
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will stop work, and refuse to marry and propagate the 
species. While desiring more, they will work for this 
wage — in fact, are compelled, as a general thing, to 
work for it — for competition between laborers makes 
wages hover around this "life line." Trades unions 
or other circumstances may for a time raise it above 
this point, but competition reduces it again. For the 
competition is not only between members of one class, 
but between those in the lower classes who are aspiring 
toward something better, and when opportunity offers 
the bolder spirits burst their environments and ascend 
to the higher level. 

It is not the cost of food alone that regulates the 
rate of life. Clothes and shelter are important factors 
also. And then comes an innumerable number of 
minor essentials without which society would consider 
one a barbarian. They go to establish the customary 
manner of living, and with increasing intelligence 
become as necessary to the cultivated mind as the 
satisfying of his grosser appetite is to the Pole. As 
creature comforts increase it is natural that the wage- 
worker, being brought in daily contact with them, 
should aspire to some himself. Did he not, he were a 
brute, indeed. 

Labor is the peculiar expression of the energy of a 
laborer's life. He works to live. The same general laws 
which universally regulate the price of commodities, 
regulate, of course, wages, the price of labor. The 
cost of production of labor is the cost required for the 
production of the laborer and for his maintenance as 
a laborer. When we speak of wages, we mean the 
minimum of wages. The wages of the whole work- 
ing class, with all their fluctuations, are nicely 
adjusted to this minimum. — Karl Marx in "Wage 
Labor and Capital" 

Consider a condition of competitive society such as 
is seen today in which "saving" should become gen- 
eral. The cost of living would be reduced, while the 
competition for work would continue, with the lower 
classes pressing upward. It would create a new rate 
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of life — 3, new cost of living — and competition would 
compel the workers to take as much less as was being 
saved. No one would consent to starve so long as 
offered a sufficient wage to keep up his labor strength 
and marry and raise a family. Man works for the 
satisfaction of his desires, and saving is no such 
necessity that to be without it, it is not possible to live. 
Where society, as a whole, establishes a rate, then 
the individual member of that society who practices 
saving can "get ahead." This is why the Pole, on his 
dollar a day, manages with the aid of his wife 
and children to pay for a home in the course of a few 
years, while the American, with his $2.50 a day, still 
pays rent to a landlord. Not all the Poles in Detroit 
own homes. In fact, it is only a comparatively few 
who succeed in this laudable ambition. It takes all 
their wages even to keep up their rate of life. 

There is a natural minimum of the cost of labor. 
The least cost is that which is sufficient to give the 
laborer all the necessaries of life. * * * Hence 
I suppose the natural cost of labor, or that cost which 
corresponds with the proper condition of man, would 
be that which allows of the rearing of such a number 
of children as naturally falls to the lot of the human 
race. — Francis Wayland in "Elements of Political 
Economy." 

There is a time in the lives of many young men 
when they can save. That is the period between their 
boyhood and manhood, when they receive journey- 
men's wages, yet have no family responsibilities. The 
rate of life is based on the cost of supporting a family. 
They have no family to support. In many manufactur- 
ing towns, however, the rate of life is only kept up by 
the work of the father, supplemented by that of the 
children. And even the mother, in the periods between 
child-bearing, is often forced into the factory to aid in 
supporting the family. In Detroit may be found 
grandmothers working by the side of their grand- 
children in the tobacco factories, with the father in the 
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car works and the mother taking in washing. And 
the driblets of $1 a week and even less from these 
babies in their first and second childhood give an appar- 
ent prosperity that is not real. 

Wages cannot rule higher than the point at which 
an employer must stop work or lose money. Wages 
cannot rule lower than the cost of living of the laborer, 
with so much of a family as will keep up the supply 
of labor for the immediate future. — R. R. Bowker in 
"Work and Wealth." 

Edward Atkinson, over in Massachusetts, has spent 
considerable time in publishing information on how to 
make a nutritious soup that will reduce the cost of 
keeping a family to a few cents a day. And he has 
invented a stove on which the soup can be cooking 
while the members of the household are in the mills, 
so that when they come home the stove will have 
prepared the meal at a much less cost than in the old 
way. Mr. Atkinson knows what he is about. He is 
financially 'interested in cotton mills. Reduce the cost 
of living, and a lower wage can be enforced, with an 
enlarged cotton goods market and more profits. But 
where will the profits of the cotton mill worker come 
in? 

While a trade union may secure a general rise in 
wages, even though profits be at a minimum, after a 
lapse of time and in consequence of a shrinkage of 
capital, they will find that they have killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg. * * * Hired laborers are 
dependent on a wage fund (if one chooses to so call 
it), which is in the hands of the capitalist class. Their 
money income is derived from what the capitalists find 
it profitable to turn over to them. — Prof, W. F. Taussig 
in "Wages and Capital" 

"Observer" asked, in the Sunday News-Tribune, if, 
as is stated, the universal application of economy results 
in a reduction of wages to the amount saved, "how is it 
that anyone beginning as a wage-worker ever becomes 
rich?" The answer is simple. People do not become 
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rich from savings. It is possible to acquire a modest 
competence by savings, so long as all do not save, as 
shown. But it is only when savings are put in a shape 
from which the owner draws rent, interest or profit, 
that the accumulations begin to acquire the proportion 
of riches. 

Andrew Carnegie says : "The accumulation of mil- 
lions is usually the result of enterprise and judgment, 
and some exceptional ability for organization. It does 
not come from savings in the ordinary sense of the 
word." This is certainly true as to the last sentence, 
however true it may be as to the first. There is a gap 
between what is paid as wages, and the market value 
of the products of the wealth producers. This gap is 
made by the demands of rent, interest and profits. 
The first is based on the monopolization of natural 
opportunities to labor, and arises from legislative 
enactments making land private property ; the second is 
a perfectly legitimate charge where there is no monop- 
oly of money — where banking is as free as any other 
business; and the third has no justification for its 
existence. If one means by "profit" the cost of super- 
intendence, or rightful interest on investment, or the 
possession of such marvelous powers as to be able to 
so direct labor as to double or quadruple its effective- 
ness, then he has used the wrong word. Such things 
are not "profit," but legitimate charges. It is only 
when a price is put upon an article above its true 
exchange value that profit arises. In that case "profit" 
is something for nothing. 

Where natural opportunities are monopolized, wages 
may be forced by the competition among laborers to 
the minimum at which laborers will consent to repro- 
duce. — Henry George in "Progress and Poverty" 

Of course, as "Observer" states, there is a difference 
between the capabilities of different men, but as a rule 
the capability that leads to riches does not lie in the 
direction of producing more wealth. Two men start 
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out on the road to sell a useful or useless article. 
Indeed, the article may be an absolute detriment to all 
who use it. One man has the "faculty" of selling 
goods, and makes a "salary" of $2,500 a year, say, 
over and above all expenses. The other does not return 
to his employer the actual cost of the goods plus the 
cost of selling them. 

In a few years the first salesman accumulates a 
sufficient savings to inspire some capitalist with faith 
in his "ability" to do business, and the factory is 
started. He grows rich, while the other salesman 
"finds his level," and works for wages for an employer. 
Now, so far as the production of wealth is concerned, 
there is no such difference between the two men as 
the possession of wealth by the one and the poverty 
of the other seems to indicate. And in most instances, 
it is this difference between men that is called "ability." 
Nature never made men so different that one, like a 
Rockefeller, has an income of $100,000,000 a' year, and 
another, mayhap a descendant of Kosciusko, gets a 
dollar a day. Such differences arise from legislation 
by the classes who profit by it. 

The laborer must sell his labor for wages, now a 
little above, now a little below, what it costs him to 
live and bring up a family. — Laurence Gronlund in 
"The Co-operative Commonwealth" 

Political economists, as a rule, are agreed on what 
regulates the rate of wages. It is not a question of 
dollars, but one of subsistence — ^by subsistence being 
meant all the expenses that go to make up the average 
cost of supporting an average family. People who 
are educated "above their station," as it is often put, 
are sometimes continually in debt, trying to make their 
income, based on a lower rate, pay for what the aver- 
age person in their class does not greatly desire. The 
people who create the wealth of the world are entitled 
to the best there is. The wage-receiving class is striv- 
ing for the time when, as Adam Smith says, the prod- 
7 
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uce of labor, which constitutes the natural recompense 
or wages of labor, will all go to the laborer. This will 
cause a different division than is seen today; yet it 
will not decrease the wealth of the world, without 
which man would return to the savage state. 



INVITING A SOCIAL CATACLYSM. 

He who today shuts his eyes to the human suffering that 
besets his pathway on every side, and who refuses to listen to 
the cries of distress and the appeals for relief, is simply invit- 
ing a social cataclysm. This suffering, which seems to be on 
the increase and which already has assumed alarming pro- 
portions especially in the larger cities of the world, cannot all 
be due to voluntary idleness of the sufferers. Some of it 
undoubtedly is due to this, but we must look further for causes 
when poverty becomes so general that strong men plead 
piteously for work to relieve the misery of themselves and 
families, that great brawny fellows ask to be sent to prison 
so they can have food and shelter, and men and women com- 
mit suicide to escape the gnawings of hunger and the bitter 
blasts of winter. It is encouraging, however, to see here and 
there one of the "better class" recognizing the importance of 
the solution of the problem of poverty, who dares brave the 
jeers and taunts of the uppertendom and devotes some of his 
talents to its study, and raises his voice in behalf of the 
burdened masses. There is no lack of remedies proposed for 
social suffering, but it is the part of the student, the scientist, 
the men and women of heart and brain, to carefully investigate 
and separate the true from the false. All of the remedies 
proposed cannot be true. There may be some truth in each, 
and it is the act of wisdom to extract that which is true and 
make use of it. — Joseph A. Labadie. 



NOT AN ACCIDENTAL PRODUCT. 

A skilled workman is not an accidental product, either 
morally or intellectually. * * * Thousands of years of 
discipline, by which the impulsive nature of the savage has 
been evolved into a comparatively self-controlling nature, 
capable of sacrificing present ease to future good, is presup- 
posed. — Herbert Spencer in "The Study of Sociology." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
MAKESHIFTS FOR JUSTICE. 

Dr. Tolman's lecture, delivered in the Light Guard 
armory in Detroit in 1901, was an interesting exhibit 
of the fads of some of the large employers of the 
world. As I listened to what this and that employer 
had done for the welfare of those under them, the 
thought of slave times in the south, before the civil 
war put a stop to the legal ownership of human chat- 
tels, continually recurred to me. The lecturer placed 
his plea for better industrial conditions on the prosaic 
ground of dollars and cents. It would pay, he insisted, 
to take thought as to the comfort of employes. The 
profit was in the larger amount of work they would 
do for the same amount of pay. Contented "hands" 
were a safer investment than disgruntled ones, and if 
wages-workers were convinced that their employers 
were really concerned as to their material welfare, they 
would pitch in and turn out more work, and also be 
careful as to the quality. 

That is the way the slave owners argued as to their 
slaves. They denied that they misused their chattels, 
but argued that they took the best care of the black 
people under their charge, because to do otherwise 
would be to abuse their own property. It was proved 
time and again that the slaves were well fed, well 
housed, never overworked, attended by doctors when 
sick, clothed in garments suitable to the climate, and 
in every way looked after even to the extent of pro- 
viding religious consolation, so that when they died 
they could go straight to heaven. To be sure, educa- 
tion was tabooed, for the very good reason that it 
might induce some to aspire to a larger life than that 
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of the brute. Yet this was simply a precautionary 
measure, to forestall attempts to break their bonds. 

The fact is that while improvements in factory sur- 
roundings are good in themselves, it is an error to hold 
that the industrial problem can be solved in this way. 
Were all manufacturers as thoughtful for the comfort 
of their employes as are the Lever brothers of Port 
Sunlight, Eng., for example, there would still be a 
great chasm between the house of want and the house 
of have. There is a fundamental error somewhere in 
the present scheme of civilization. We produce wealth 
marvelously. We distribute it badly. The tall smoke- 
stacks of our factories may belch forth black smoke 
telling of activity and the rush of enterprise, but there 
comes a time when the factory doors are closed, and 
the skilled and unskilled alike walk forth looking at 
the smokeless chimney. And the cry of "overpro- 
duction" is heard, while children go barefooted, men 
and women are shelterless and hungry, and the land 
continues to yield abundant harvests. 

To put one's finger on the exact spot where indus- 
trial conditions need to be reorganized is the difficulty. 
The blame is not with the employer as an employer. 
He is paying the going rate for his workers, and 
would willingly run his factory night and day could 
he market his products. The fault is not with the 
workers as workers. As a rule they are content to toil 
for just sufficient to keep body and soul together in 
the manner customary in their class. They expect 
neither the luxuries of the rich nor the comforts of the 
well-to-do. Their wants are few indeed compared to 
the things to be enjoyed, and were they reasonably well 
supplied with even the necessaries of life, there would 
not be a dangerously discontented man or woman in 
the civilized world. 

To my mind the remedy for industrial ills does not 
lie in the direction of greater forethought on the part 
of employers for the comforts of those they employ. 
Under present conditions this most certainly is a good 
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thing, as far as it goes, and in a measure is an advan- 
tage to those workers who enjoy them. I would even 
encourage employers to do these very things from the 
view-point of money well spent. But I insist that the 
masses must be educated to understand that these 
things are not the end of the matter. What is self- 
evident to me, as well to all who have studied the 
problem, is that monopoly is at the bottom of all our 
labor troubles. Society has favored some at the 
expense of the others. And the very ones who are 
suffering are content that it should be so. They know 
nothing better. 

The danger is that society will be satisfied with 
these ameliorations. Now that the merchant is by law 
compelled to supply his clerk a stool to sit down on 
occasionally, and separate lavatories for the sexes — 
and be it said to the eternal shame of many that neither 
of these necessaries to good health and morals were 
supplied until the law made it a punishable offense 
to do otherwise — ^the average clerk may conclude that 
there is nothing better to be obtained, and that the 
perfection of social conditions has been reached. Even 
if the worker in a factory has been supplied with a 
clean room to eat his or her dinner, and a place to wash 
after the day's work is. over, and a blower to dispose 
of the unhealthy dust, and an extra window or two 
which lets in a sufficient quantity of light to see what 
he is doing, or to get a breath of fresh air in the sum- 
mer; or a library has been placed at the disposal of 
muscle-fagged workers where they can recreate and so 
be better prepared to keep up the strain of the daily 
task, and do more and better work, the real wealth 
producers are foolish indeed if they do not still strive 
to solve the mysteries of a great commercial world 
where the invention of labor-saving machinery has 
failed to shorten the hours of labor, and where a 
seemingly overabundance of good things necessitates 
the shutting down of factories and the closing of mines 
so that consumption may once more keep pace with 
production. 
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Yet the explanation is obvious. Monopoly is the one 
word that explains it all. But this very simplicity is 
the greatest bar to its acceptance as an explanation. 
As it was 1,900 years ago, when the Hebrew nation 
was looking for a deliverer from the oppression of the 
Romans, the Jews did not know their deliverer when 
he came. "What!" they cried, "can you expect us to 
believe that a carpenter's son is to be our deliverer? 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" It was ask- 
ing too much to expect a savior from any such humble 
source. So they crucified the only perfect man the 
nation had ever raised. Somewhat similar is the 
refusal of the people to accept the overthrow of 
monopoly as the true solution of the inequalities of 
material and social progress seen today. The remedy 
is too simple. They want something more complicated 
and harder to understand. Just to remove obstacles 
to the free exercise of men's gifts, and allow compe- 
tition to regulate the equitable distribution of wealth, 
is too easy. 

Why do young nations, in a new country, advance so 
rapidly in civilization, in the diffusion of wealth, and 
in the general prosperity of the masses? Simply 
because in a new country there is more liberty than 
monopoly ; a chance for everybody to the extent of the 
ability of each, and a free field for the expansion of 
trade. But after a time the social structure feels the 
grip of an octopus, and wealth and poverty begin giant 
strides — one to ease and luxury without work, the 
other to want and distress with work. And all this 
because society has allowed — nay, insisted on — ^the 
private control of that which no man produced, which 
was here before the foot of man ever pressed the earth, 
and which will remain after the last man has disap- 
peared. The monopoly of the soil, with its wealth of 
minerals, is at the very foundation of all our industrial 
ills. It is the first great error of civilization on which 
all other wrongs are based. Remove this, and most of 
the others will fall of their own weight. 
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The New York Sun, which loses no opportunity to 
belittle the work of organized labor, calls attention to 
a number of kindly inclined employers, claiming, in 
effect, that if there were no union all employers would 
show like dispositions. Of course, the average wage- 
worker knows better, yet there is no reason why due 
acknowledgments should not be made to those cor- 
porations who, while doing these things, have not 
reduced wages. 

One of the attractive features of the steel works at 
Joliet, it is said, is the atheneum, which is a working- 
men's club. It was erected by the company in 1894, 
costing over $50,000, and contains a reception hall, a 
library, reading rooms, a billiard and games room, a 
gymnasium, a handball court, bowling alleys, baths, 
swimming pool and a lecture hall that seats 1,100 per- 
sons. Free instruction in several branches of knowl- 
edge is furnished the young men, women and boys 
employed in the works. In the rear of the building a 
plot of ground is set apart for tennis and croquet. 
There is a free kindergarten and for a dollar a month, 
tuition is provided in shorthand, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. Membership in the club costs the workman $2 a 
year, which may be paid in quarterly installments. 

A model institution of the country in its treatment of 
employes is the great watch factory at Waltham, Mass., 
which sells building lots to them at a low price and 
often lends them money to put up houses (over one- 
fourth of the employes own their homes). The com- 
pany has built boarding houses for unmarried men and 
women, and furnishes clean lodgings and excellent 
meals for a less sum than is charged elsewhere. One 
of the foremen in the factory has been mayor of Wal- 
tham and others have been aldermen. Many are 
stockholders in the company. A fortnight's vacation 
is given every year. The work of a relief association 
is done during the regular hours of labor. 

A model company is reported at Whitinsville, Mass., 
a seat of the cotton industry. Most of the employes 
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live in 3CX) houses owned by the Whitin families, who 
live in the village. Seventy-six per cent of the prop- 
erty in it belongs to the Whitins, upon whom, there- 
fore, the responsibility of building roads, laying asphalt 
and supplying water and gas chiefly devolves. One of 
their gifts to employes is the memorial building, which 
contains a library, class rooms and a large hall for 
lectures and entertainments. Other gifts are a park 
and a stone church. In 1896 the workmen had $633,000 
on deposit in the savings bank, drawing 4 per cent 
interest. 

The Drapers, of Hopedale, Mass., employing 1,400 
men, do everything possible for their comfort with- 
out patronizing them. Most of the company's dwell- 
ings, leased to the men at moderate rents, have fur- 
naces, bathrooms, running water, gas or electric light, 
with lawns. A stone church costing $60,000 and a 
town hall containing a library have been given to the 
town. Almost the entire population is employed in 
the company's shops and mills. 

The benefactions of the Ames family to North 
Easton, where it has manufactured shovels, plows, etc., 
for more than 100 years, includes a free library costing 
$80,000, bequests of $210,000 for schools, a memoricd 
hall and a stone church built at an expense of $100,000. 

The Fairbanks, makers of scales, have established 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., a library and art gallery, an 
academy which cost $200,000, a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association building and a museum of natural 
history. 

There are a number of corporations in Detroit that 
might be mentioned as doing things out of the common 
run for their employes. No matter what may be the 
motives on which they are acting, it is none the less 
true that quite a number of wage-workers are in the 
enjoyment of privileges denied the great majority of 
wealth producers. But all these put together — local 
and foreign — can have little if any effect on the general 
conduct of employers or the general rate of wages. 
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It is but a drop in the bucket in the great field of 
industry. The fact remains that wages are based on 
the cost of living, and the "good" employer cannot 
pay any higher wages than the more severe ones with 
whom he is competing for a market. Take a great 
establishment employing several hundred men and the 
chances are that the margin of gain from each one is 
inconsiderable. 

Social settlements are another one of the fads among 
the well-to-do to better the moral, intellectual and 
physical condition of the poorer working classes. The 
best field for this kind of work is in the thickly settled 
portions of a great city, where thousands of people 
can be found within a radius of a few blocks, and 
where the most miserable huddle. The movement 
started in England in 1885, and from London it grad- 
ually spread. Thirteen years ago the first social set- 
tlement was founded in the United States. Today 
there are fourteen settlements in Chicago and thirty 
in New York city alone, while Boston, Buffalo and 
other places are also blessed with their presence. 

The ideal place for a social settlement is some roomy 
mansion in a run-down locality. Generally the apart- 
ments are large, and can be quickly and economically 
changed into recitation, reading, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, and other needed rooms, leaving still others 
for those who, generally well-to-do and always well 
educated, have resolved to cast in their lot with the 
poor and needy, and, by living with them, gain their 
confidence and instil in them such ideas of right and 
wrong and good and ill living, and habits of economy 
and thrift, as will make them better citizens and an 
honor to the commonwealth. 

Every social settlement has an individuality of its 
own, according to its environment. Each one is an 
example of what can be done in a hard neighborhood. 
The living rooms are neatly, though very plainly fur- 
nished, and everything is kept scrupulously clean, and 
there is an air of cheerfulness and hospitality without 
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any effort to run to mechanicalism, yet with system and 
promptness. 

Probably the best-known social settlement in this 
country is Hull house, Chicago. It is in the most 
criminal and cosmopolitan section of the city, and 
twenty nationalities find hospitality beneath its 
roof. Here is a theater, and room for lectures, classes 
in millinery, dressmaking, chemistry and cooking, and 
for manual training and sloyd. The kitchen furnishes 
good and substantial food, and it exerts a strong influ- 
ence in the direction of economic cooking. The North- 
western University has a settlement where classes of 
all kind are the principal attraction, and the Chicago 
Commons is run by a professor with his wife and four 
children, while several students have also joined — • 
all living in one of the run-down neighborhoods, and 
trying to exercise an elevating influence on their 
surroundings. 

Another well known settlement is the Neighborhood 
Guild, in New York city, in the midst of a densely 
crowded section known as the Ghetto. Ten college 
graduates live in the building, which is specially 
equipped for the business, and the work is educational 
and economic. A children's penny provident bank has 
5,000 depositors, and there are twenty-two clubs of 
boys, girls and young men and women. Then there 
is an immense amount of social investigation into the 
condition of working women, the uses and abuses of 
pawn-shops, evictions and benefit societies. In fact, 
there seems to be no end to the work that can be done, 
and a number of the investigations by social settlement 
members have been printed in official reports and the 
more popular magazines. 

As a rule the attitude of the social settlement toward 
the trade union is cordial. In fact the settlement has 
often assisted in forming unions, though in the disposi- 
tion of labor disputes, strikes are naturally discoun- 
tenanced until all efforts to come to an amicable agree- 
ment have failed. And like the old knights of labor 
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assemblies, these social settlement unions strive to 
instruct their members in the underlying principles of 
wages, showing how impossible it is to compel an 
employer to pay more than the market permits. 

As yet none of these social settlements have become 
self-supporting. Those who receive the benefits pay 
part of the expenses, the remainder coming from out-; 
siders interested in this kind of effort to improve the 
social condition of the people. Nominal dues are 
charged those who attend the classes, but if unable to 
pay, they would not be necessarily barred from par- 
ticipating in the benefits. It is said that as a rule 
members who are helped, after a time, are able to and 
take a pride in aiding in the support of the institution, 
and do not, like many who accept alms, become con- 
firmed paupers. 

It does not take the members of a social settlement 
long to realize that there are many things they cannot 
do that ought to be done. Public officials are asked 
to abate nuisances, the board of health's attention is 
directed toward unsanitary buildings, sweatshops are 
pointed out to the factory inspectors, parks are asked 
for, and clean streets demanded ; and the legislature is 
appealed to for laws regulating many things that the 
individual is powerless to affect. 

John Stuart Mill wrote that efforts for little reforms 
generally produce no effect at all. It is energy wasted. 
Perhaps the effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses through the social settlement should not be 
called little, but when one sees the immense field there 
is for this work, and the comparatively insignificant 
effect of these well meaning men and women to make 
poverty more bearable, it is permissible to wonder if 
the same amount of energy could not be better spent 
in removing the conditions that make for poverty. 
Palliatives have their uses, but the cure for poverty 
does not lie in the direction of providing plasters to 
cover the economic sores of society. It is constitutional 
remedies that are needed. Remove the causes that 
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create poverty-stricken men and women, in so far as it 
is possible, and the need for social settlements would 
not be so apparent. 

In Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress" there is the 
account of how Christian, at one stage in his journey, 
saw a man pouring water on a blazing fire, yet the 
more water he used, the fiercer burned the flames. 
Christian marveled greatly at this, until his guide 
took him to the rear of the fire, where he saw another 
person pouring on oil. It was no wonder the water 
did not quench the fire. It is something like this with 
the work accomplished by social settlements. Laws 
and customs are making people poor faster than all 
the efforts of philanthropists and humanitarians can 
overcome. These little oases created by the Hull 
House, the Neighborhood Guild, the Chicago Com- 
mons, the Cooper Settlement, and all the others have 
little if any effect on the great masses surrounding 
them, where the struggle for existence is carried on 
under the most depressing and horrible conditions. 

There is still another view taken of social settle- 
ments. Not a few hold that such efforts are apt to 
make people put up with social injustice, when, if no 
attempt was made to pad the yokes around the necks 
of humanity, there would be a revolt quickly removing 
the cause of such distress, or at least the efforts of 
society would be directed toward solving the problem 
of increasing poverty in the midst of increasing wealth. 
Statistics have shown that poorhouses, poor commis- 
sions, and church benevolent associations produce the 
pauper class demanding their attention. While this 
charge has not been brought against social settlements, 
it is none the less a fact that their influence has not 
been felt outside a very narrow circle, and that there 
has been no way yet devised whereby the immense 
sacrifices made by those who are doing the work may 
be made an important factor in the regeneration of 
society. 

The probabilities are that manufacturers who sur- 
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round their employes with slightly better conditions 
than the average employer either make it up by an 
increased output or add conditions to the privilege of 
employment that substantially vitiates the good done. 
There are people who would rather be poor and free 
than rich and a slave. And this is to their credit. 
Material advantages can sometimes be purchased at 
too great a price. Manhood is of more consequence, 
in the long run, than a well-lined stomach and a well- 
clothed back. Had all men always concluded it were 
better to be a live ass than a dead lion, the spirit of 
rebellion would never have blazed forth and carried 
the race forward. The world honors a Kosciusko, a 
Garibaldi, a Luther, a Cromwell, a Washington, 
because they took their lives in their hands and defied 
the power of "divine right" rulers and strove to over- 
throw the constituted authorities, civil or religious. 
In a lesser degree, but equally entitled to honor, are 
all who in their walks of life cry aloud against the 
inequalities and injustices of the economic world, and 
in their way endeavor to bring about more equitable 
conditions. And if in the struggle with poverty a hero 
falls by the way and is carried to the potter's field, 
none the less should he be esteemed as one who has 
done what he could to establish the reign of justice. 

But after all is said and done, it is evident that 
these things are simply makeshifts for justice. They 
speak well for the good intentions of those behind the 
scenes, but add nothing to the solution of the industrial 
problem. Charity and philanthropy have their places 
in the world, but neither can settle the labor question. 
That can only be solved when each worker is given 
all he earns, and the extremes of affluence and poverty 
disappear. 



It 



CHAPTER XV. 
HALF A LOAF vs. NO BREAD. 

Is half a loaf better than no bread? This wise— or 
otherwise — ^remark has been used by a Detroit daily 
paper as a club to whack over the head a painter who, 
while complaining of lack of employment, refused to 
take a job offered him if he would work at half price. 
It may be granted," says the paper to the painter, 
that as a house painter you are worth all you ask. 
But has it never occurred to you that half a loaf is 
better than none, and that it is the duty of every man 
to be self-supporting even if he be not able to live as 
he would like to, or lay aside anything for a rainy 
day?" And plenty of like character. 

The question practically is: Is a man justified in 
taking a less wage than that generally paid for his 
kind of work because he is unable for the moment to 
obtain work? Should he become the factor in the 
labor market that begins the chain that will, if pur- 
sued by all, inevitably reduce wages all around ? Let 
us see how the scheme of being satisfied with half a 
loaf works. 

The minimum rate of pay in Detroit for painters is, 
I understand, twenty-five cents an hour. Mr. Jour- 
neyman A, out of a job, applies for work, and is 
offered twenty cents an hour. "For the sake of his 
family," let it be supposed, he accepts, displacing a 
twenty-five or thirty-cent an hour man, B. So A has 
a job, and B is on the street looking for work. Being 
unable to find it, B comes back to his employer and, 
"for the sake of his family," consents to work for 
fifteen cents an hour. Another change takes place, 
and A, who first underbid, is again thrown out. 
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Result: No more work, but a lower rate established 
for all. For as soon as this cutting begins, it equally 
affects everybody in the shop, and in a short time the 
workmen take home much less than they formerly did. 
The "half loaf" that Mr. Journeyman A accepted as 
better than no bread, he has lost, at the same time 
cutting down the size of the loaves of many others. 

The fact of the matter is the "half loaf" theory will 
not work for the betterment of wealth producers. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, Chinese wages would be 
princely compared to the rate that would soon be the 
price for all. One man out of employment would be 
in a position to reduce the rate of every man in employ- 
ment in that line of activity, and what would be hap- 
pening in one trade would happen to all. It would 
make the rate of life — the average manner in which the 
average man lives and supports his family — look like 
much less than "thirty cents." 

Society owes a duty to the man out of work, and the 
man out of work owes a duty to society. What society 
owes to each citizen is the opportunity to employ him- 
self. What each man owes to society is to return bene- 
fits equal to those society bestows on him. These two 
should establish such an equilibrium that there would 
be none out of employment willing to work for what 
the labor will exchange for in an open and free market. 

How to bring about this state of affairs is the prob- 
lem. Certainly the "half loaf" man or the paper who 
advocates the taking of work at any price are of no 
account in finding a solution. They would both make 
conditions harder instead of easier; would accentuate 
and increase poverty instead of lessening it. 

Some of the trades unions of the country meet this 
difficulty by providing out-of-work benefits. Each 
member who is idle from inability to find an employer 
is g^ven enough to live on. The cigarmakers have a 
very precise plan, and the Amalgamated Carpenters 
are equally forehanded in this regard. This fund is 
provided by a small tax on all at work. The mem- 
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bers realize that one must live, and so they create a 
fund that not only deprives a member of the excuse 
for working at less than the prevailing rate, but makes 
more of a man of him by making the rate high enough 
to meet what is thought to be "living" expenses. They 
take men off the labor market, in this way, and thus 
prevent such an oversupply as will induce conscience- 
less employers to attempt reductions even when they 
are making the highest profits in their experience. 

No employer can fail to be influenced as to the right 
rate of wages by having a long line of men and women 
constantly passing before him and asking for work. 
Nor is he to blame for wishing to save in this or any 
other direction. He is subject to the same laws of com- 
petition as are the men in his employ. The trend of 
prices, unless sustained by a monopoly, is toward the 
cost of production, and strive he never so hard he can- 
not extricate himself from the planless scramble 
among his competitors for a market. What can be 
more natural, then, than the endeavor to get his work 
done as cheaply as he can, in the hopes that even if he 
does not employ help below the rates paid by others, 
at least he is paying no more. 

The great middle class is tired of this eternal 
scramble for a market. And it is because of this that 
the Bellamy schemes look so fascinating, and have 
turned so many of this class to the socialistic prop- 
aganda which does away with competition, replacing 
planless with scientific production in so far as the 
extent of the market for each line of goods is con- 
cerned. Socialism, in fact, would do what the great 
trusts are doing, only the matter of profits would be 
eliminated, and the economies of production in the 
mass would be spread over all classes instead of being 
absorbed by a few stockholders. The objection to the 
socialistic propaganda does not lie in this direction at 
least. 

Is it right to advise painters to rush into other 
employments and solicit work at less than the going 
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rates ? What do day laborers think about it ? Are they 
perfectly satisfied to accept conditions that make their 
employment the receptacle for every Tom, Dick and 
Harry willing to work for "half a loaf?" They have 
their rates of life as well as the painters, the carpen- 
ters, the machinists, the molders, the printers, the 
pressmen, and iron and wood workers generally. It 
is a fact that the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
has so invaded some trades that it is no longer neces- 
sary to serve long apprenticeships to be able to work 
at these callings, and this has had a tendency to reduce 
wages ; but what complete demoralization would ensue 
if the theory of "half a loaf" should be the prevailing 
one! No one would know what his wages would be 
from week to week, and the bottom would so com- 
pletely fall out of the labor market that the abyss of 
want would yawn for all wealth producers even more 
than it does today. 

The trades unions of the country owe a debt to 
those suffering fellow workers who decline to accept 
"half a loaf" and insist on being reckoned the equals 
of their fellow men. They are the ones who are keep- 
ing up wages. By their insistence on fair pay, as fair 
pay goes under the present system of production, they 
add millions of dollars a year to the wage fund of the 
country. And they are an actual benefit to all honor- 
able employers, for they steady the labor market by 
making it difficult or impossible for some to get their 
work done cheaper than others. 

May the day never come when any considerable 
number of working men and women will act on the 
principle that, when looking for work, "half a loaf 
is better than no bread." 

8 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GOOD IN SOCIAL CONFERENCES. 

Just how much good a national social and political 
conference, such as was in session in Detroit in the fall 
of 1901, can do, is a problem. There are plenty who 
sneer at all that has been and will be said at such 
gatherings, and others are absolutely indifferent to 
every one of the questions about which so many are in 
earnest. In all probability the majority of people of 
the United States do not believe any fundamental 
social or political reform is needed. They are satis- 
fied with things as they are. Whatever is, is right, in 
their estimation. They may be amused at the earnest- 
ness with which people come from or go g^eat distances 
to hear and take part in discussions about reforms and 
reform methods, but they do not consider that it ever 
can or ever will affect their interests. 

But things happen, notwithstanding this indifference. 
It may be a fable, or it may be the record of a fact, 
still there is a paragraph in Genesis that tells of how 
the sons of men paid no heed to the preaching of Noah, 
but ate and drank, and were married and given in 
marriage until the floods came. Up to that moment 
it was all unreal — just as unreal as are, to the great 
majority, the warnings of the reformers of today. 
Yet — ^the floods came. So some of the floods proph- 
esied by these reformers wrestling with the most pro- 
found subjects that ever perplexed the minds of men 
and women, will some day come. Not just in the way 
expected, perhaps, but they already loom up on the 
horizon, and like a hurricane will eventually sweep on, 
leaving in their wake the ruin of many a special 
privilege. 
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The hopeful thing about it all is the fact that there 
are so many interested in these subjects. Some are at 
cross purposes, to be sure ; yet, being earnestly engaged 
in the work of discovering the line of least resistance, 
this very conflict of ideas will in the end clarify the 
situation and result in a concentration of effort around 
a few essentials that must eventually win out. To 
believe otherwise is to conclude that the world is going 
backward, and that social and economic progress is at 
an end. 

Optimism is generally the prevailing characteristic 
of these delegates. If they were pessimistic they would 
not bother themselves. People who do not believe that 
reforms are possible keep away from such conferences. 
Knowing in their own minds that everything is going 
to the demnition bowwows, pessimists stay at home and 
nurse their dismal thoughts and gloomy forebodings. 
The optimist, on the other hand, sees the bright 
things in the world, feels in his innermost being that 
the good and the true must eventually be uppermost, 
and does all he can to make his hopeful prophesying 
come true. 

And the optimist is eternally right. This is a better 
world to live in than it ever was before. There is 
more of it, and happiness is to be found spread over a 
larger territory than any other time of which history 
has left a record. The things to be enjoyed have 
greatly increased, and the methods of procuring them 
are better understood. Man has laid Nature under 
contribution in new ways, and with a minimum of 
exertion, until the luxuries of our ancestors have 
become the common necessaries of the average worker. 

It is true that the constitutional rights of the people 
— or what the people have long considered their con- 
stitutional rights — have been imperiled by the acts of 
the supreme court and the legislatures of some of the 
states. The flag goes where the constitution may not 
follow, and the legislative ripper enjoys his constitu- 
tional privilege of betraying his constituency. A bold 
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coterie of men use the franchises given them by ignor- 
ant or complacent councilmen to bond their privileges 
and buy up all the electric roads that converge at a 
great industrial center. And while all this is occurring, 
the various avocations in which the citizens are 
engaged goes on apparently undisturbed. 

It is true, too, that the power of the trusts is being 
all the time strengthened. They are taking in more 
territory, reaching out after the natural as well as the 
artificial monopolies, and bringing a greater number 
of industries under their sway. And in the more 
humble walks of life the common workingman is being 
taught the power of the courts through the issuing of 
injunctions, so that acts against which there are no 
statutes have become criminal. He can no longer walk 
in front of a factory, and civilly arg^e with another as 
to the propriety of working or not working. He is 
not allowed to make a suggestion that evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. And on the top of this, 
in Detroit at least, a common council has refused him 
the right of free speech, without the consent of the 
mayor, on the very park which was formally given up 
to that purpose when dedicated to the city. 

It requires something of a prophetic eye to be opti- 
mistic under such a condition of affairs. It would 
seem as if things were just about as bad as they could 
be. But it must be remembered that the American 
people are long suffering. They will put up with 
petty annoyances, only occasionally grumbling at the 
difficulties experienced in exercising their rights, 
hoping and expecting that the leaders of the opposition 
will come to their senses and "ease up" a little. They 
even anticipate that matters will work around all right, 
in the end, in spite of the exercise of unwarranted 
authority by their servants. 

Finally, however, they will become aroused. Some 
further annoyance of a minor character, and in itself 
of little consequence, will be the last straw. Like the 
crowd that assembled on the Campus in the fall of 1901 
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to show Police Commissioner Andrews and Board of 
Works Commissioner Moreland that they could not do 
just as they pleased with this time-honored place for 
the exercise of free speech, the people will arise en 
masse and, regardless of all forms of law, exercise 
their sovereign right to make and execute the laws. It 
will be such a "lawless" scene as was witnessed in 
Boston Harbor, when the British tea went overboard, 
or as the army of Great Britain saw on the morning of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, when the "rebels" auda- 
ciously threw up earthworks on the hill overlooking 
Boston. It will, in fact, be a new declaration of inde- 
pendence, when the foes are those of our own house- 
hold, grown arrogant with the power of ill-gotten 
wealth. 

The rut of special privileges has been worn so deep 
that it does sometimes seem that nothing can get us 
out of it except a revolution. One by one the legal 
avenues to liberty are being closed. In the south they 
are disfranchising the black worker and brutalizing 
the white ones by long hours and child labor. In the 
north they are contracting the circle within which the 
laborer can work and maintain his dignity — the dignity 
of labor. With his hands on the coal mines of the 
north, on lake and land transportation and the iron 
manufactures, one man controls billions of property 
and many priceless privileges. He can make or unmake 
a community by simply changing his plans. He can 
bestow a million-dollar salary on one man while grudg- 
ing a dollar and a quarter a day to others. Like Monte 
Cristo, his power seems boundless and he can exclaim, 
with that great creation of Dumas, "The whole world 
is mine." 

But is it? Not while there remains one spark of the 
desire for liberty in the breast of a single individual. 
The prominent "agitators" may be got rid of on one 
pretext or another, but the world is too big for the 
octopus to strangle the divine fire that has blazed up 
ever since the world began. And it will break forth 
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again and again, carrying with it death wherever it 
finds fuel. How petty, then, will seem man-made laws 
for the curtailing of liberty, and how insignificant will 
appear those "captains of industry," the supports of 
whose industrial and financial thrones now seem 
unshakable. They will all be swept away like chaff, 
and doubtless some good will go with the bad. 

Liberty will triumph. The new declaration of inde- 
pendence will go further than defense against divine 
right of kings. It will take hold of the very founda- 
tions of society, and will proclaim that what no man 
created no man can own. It will make still more sacred 
the rights of property, but will draw a sharp line 
between what is and what is not property. There is 
danger only that the revolution may come before the 
masses have clearly defined ideas of where govern- 
mental functions end and individual functions begin ; 
but whether it has the form of a great cooperative com- 
monwealth, or, taking a lesson from history, narrows 
the duties of the collectivity while enlarging those of 
the individual, it cannot but be an improvement on 
present conditions, abolishing those great contrasts 
between wealth and poverty now so prominent, and 
leveling up, so that no one shall be deprived of the 
privilege of eating who is willing to work, and no one 
shall have the power to despoil another of the full 
results of his exertion. 

So let the work of education through national social 
and political conferences go on. The people need all 
the wisdom, and all the ideas obtainable on the prob- 
lems of the day. "Cranks" they may be, and wild eyed 
as well; yet from their brains, weary, mayhap, from 
long contemplation of intricate economic puzzles, will 
flash forth that which will, like the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of light by night, lead the enthralled 
people into the promised land. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WOMAN REPORTER AND THE DINNER 

PAIL BRIGADE. 

(Read before the Detroit Press Club.) 

The relation of the woman reporter to the dinner 
pail brigade is much closer than might on the surface 
seem to be the fact. More people in Detroit swing the 
tin dinner pail than even themselves are aware of . For 
the term "dinner pail brigade" has a wider significance 
than reference to those alone who actually carry their 
dinners from their homes to their work in such recep- 
tacles. It has been made to and does include all who 
work for wages. Thus the clerk in the store, the 
assistant behind the cashier's desk, the journeyman or 
journey woman who is a skilled mechanic, the type- 
writer in the lawyer's office, the teacher in the public 
or private school, as well as the girl in the factory, is 
a member of the dinner pail brigade. More than this, 
the members of the Detroit Press Club are in the same 
great army, and though they do not actually eat their 
modest or immodest lunches from tin pails, or even 
from baskets, but perhaps sit down in nicely furnished 
and well-served restaurants, and are waited on by 
dusky attendants, yet they lose sight of a great eco- 
nomic fact if they do not see that their common inter- 
ests are with the homy-handed sons and daughters of 
toil, who, grimy, greasy, dirty and often smelling to 
heaven, actually feed themselves out of tin pails. 

The swinger of a dinner pail — man or woman, girl 
or boy — is a study worthy the careful consideration, in 
more directions than one, of the woman reporter. 
Some of these humble men and women are born to the 
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trade they work at all their weary lives. The son fol- 
lows the calling of the father; the daughter treads in 
the footsteps of the mother. After a few generations 
of one family working at one thing, the children pick 
up the tricks of the trade much quicker than a new- 
comer in that particular industry. Like the birds of tho 
air, they are born with aptitudes making them mechan- 
ics from their birth. This has its pathetic side, for 
when instincts are above the normal in any one direc- 
tion, the effect is to lessen the strength of other facul- 
ties, producing uneven human beings, who are more 
easily swayed from well-established and well-beaten 
paths into strange beliefs, and are attracted by what 
has no fascination for the normally minded. 

I will not now attempt to draw the line between 
those who are and those who are not wealth pro- 
ducers. Nor is it necessary for my purpose at this 
time to say who work at productive and who at unpro- 
ductive labor, in the sense of creating wealth. Suffice 
it to say that all labor is honorable that has an honor- 
able purpose, and all such laborers are at least entitled 
to the good will and best wishes for their happiness 
and prosperity of the general public. 

The labor question is so closely related to the dinner 
pail brigade that one cannot be understood without 
something is known of the historical development of 
the other. Time was with the human race when it 
was eat or be eaten. In some respects the same condi- 
tions prevail today, though in so called civilized coun- 
tries we have stopped eating our sisters and brothers — 
the fat ones having the first choice, to be sure — ^yet 
many manage to live off others, sending the less phys- 
ically or mentally developed into unknown and 
untimely graves. Still, we have stopped dealing 
directly in flesh and blood as a source of food supply, 
just as our ancestors finally did when they awoke one 
morning of a new age to a realization of the fact that 
it paid better to let those captured in war survive and 
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become slaves, as in the long run this provided the 
masters the most enjoyment with the least effort. 

Then, as hamlets grew into villages and villages into 
cities, other conditions forced upon the lords of the 
land the problem of serfdom, when a worker wasn't 
exactly a slave, yet he could not without the consent 
of someone in authority, generally the land owner, 
leave the vicinity of the place where he was bom. But 
not all the people were fools. Some of them welcomed 
the hard lines of a freedman without a master to the 
comparative safety and protection of a lord, who min- 
istered to their physical and spiritual needs ; and they 
fled to the free walled cities growing up, and united 
with other bondsmen to produce and exchange their 
wealth in their own way and at their own option. 

Whence came the capitalists originally? They had 
their foundation in the expropriation of the agri- 
cultural population. The class began in England in 
the usurpation of the common lands, and gradually 
there grew up capitalist farmers, who grew rich at the 
expense of their laborers. The small peasants were 
transferred into wage-laborers, and their means of 
subsistence and of labor into material elements of 
capital. 

"The spoliation of the church's property, the fraud- 
ulent alienation of the state domains, the robbery of 
the common lands, the usurpation of feudal and clan 
property and its transformation into modem private 
property under circumstances of reckless terrorism," 
says Marx, "were just so many idyllic methods of 
primitive accumulation. They conquered the field for 
capitalistic agriculture, made the soil part and parcel 
of capital, and created for the town industries the 
necessary supply of 'free' and outlawed proletariat." 

These expropriated people could not be absorbed by 
the towns as fast as they were made. Manufactures did 
not advance rapidly enough. So the laborers were 
turned into beggars, robbers and vagabonds, partly 
from inclination and partly from stress of circum- 
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stances. Thus were created the necessary conditions 
that gave plenty of cheap labor material to manu- 
facturers, who were enabled to buy the time of labor- 
ers at a price just a little above the actual cost of their 
keep. 

How does the dinner pail brigade live? In many a 
humble home in Detroit are unwritten tragedies. 
Henry Ward Beecher talked of people livingt loving 
and being happy on a dollar a day, with bread and 
good water for breakfast, good water and bread for 
dinner, and the dose repeated for supper. I doubt if 
anyone in the Press Club has tried it, except, mayhap, 
under stress of circumstances for a short time. Cer- 
tainly they have never brought up a family on any 
such meager wage. And if they have, then in their 
own lives are incidents which, if rightly written, and 
timely, should command the attention of the world. 
Tolstoi's fame arises from this one thing : that he tells 
truthfully what he has seen and knows of lowly life 
among the Russian agricultural classes. It is true 
that he has also graphically described the wickedness 
and wastes of the Russian aristocracy, yet he is known 
as the writer of the lowly — the dinner pail brigade of 
Russian peasantry who have just emerged from serf- 
dom to find themselves still in the grasp of land- 
lordism. 

How does the dinner pail brigade work ? Here, too, 
is a vast field for the really enterprising woman 
reporter. Thus far the surface has merely been 
touched. There are factories in Detroit employing 
women, to write of which as they really are would 
move the most callous heart to compassion. I am not 
enthusiastic over the methods of a Nellie Bly in getting 
information for the papers, but it is a fact that some of 
these establishments could not be written up as they 
should be except one was actually employed there. 
There are also factories that, so far as sanitary arrange- 
ments are concerned, are an honor to proprietors. 
There is plenty of both light and air, with rooms for 
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the dinner pail brigade to eat its humble lunch, and 
warm its humble coffee, and wash its humble hands 
and face, and disrobe and robe its humble self when 
changing work clothes for street costumes. This is as 
it should be, and such factories contain stories of better 
health, and greater proficiency, by reason of all these 
advantages. And what a splendid opportunity do they 
give for the woman reporter to draw contrasts, to show 
what has been done, what can be done, and what 
should be done. 

What are the recreations of the dinner pail brigade ? 
Here is a bottomless pit, with a single span of life all 
too short to attempt to sound its depth. The Saturday 
night balls, the Sunday picnics, the weekly excursions, 
the moonlight rides on lake and river, the marriage 
carousals and the equally hilarious though weeping 
death scenes — for funerals as well as marriages are 
made to minister to the demands of the poor for recre- 
ation — here a thousand and one or more avenues have 
never yet been adequately explored ; for it is a peculiar- 
ity of all these incidents in the life of the members of 
the dinner pail brigade that, like the human counte- 
nance, no one is exactly like any other. These infinite 
varieties of the inward desire for pleasures are at the 
beck and call of the perceptive faculties of the woman 
reporter, and Detroit, with its scores of nationalities, 
offers one of the most prolific fields in the world for 
successful explorations. 

What are the ethics of the dinner pail brigade ? What 
does its vast membership know of Rightness and 
Oughtness? What are its aspirations? How does 
it correlate its idea of a just Grod with a God who 
allows all the misery and suffering in the world? 
Through what peculiar mental operation does the brain 
of the average member of the dinner pail brigade go 
to reconcile present pains and penalties with the love 
of the Creator who allows it? The dog licks the hand 
that smites it. It seems to me the same spirit is shown 
by the simple-minded worker who has a blind confi- 
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dence in his spiritual advisers — sl confidence that is too 
often misplaced, a confidence that gives up present 
happiness for the promise of future ecstasy. I admit 
the enigma is too deep for my comprehension, yet I 
doubt not that among the women reporters of Detroit 
are bright minds that by intuition alone can arrive at 
the comprehension and expression of great truths in 
this connection. Here are mental mysteries worthy 
the most profound study ; here are vast problems call- 
ing for the exercise of the keenest faculties. 

What little has been said has been in the hopes of 
impressing you with the importance of the dinner pail 
brigade in the industrial and social world, and even in 
literature. And the field in some directions can alone 
be explored by the woman reporter. Lift up your 
eyes and behold harvests ready for reapers and glean- 
ers. The reward will be in proportion to the dili- 
gence, the perseverance, the intelligence and the com- 
prehension of the worker, and will amply repay all 
for the physical and mental exertion it calls forth. 
The woman reporter holds an honored position in the 
world and must rise equal to the occasion. Girding on 
the armor of compassion for the lowly, the distressed 
and the downtrodden, let her go forth resolved that, 
whatever may befall, come joy or woe, come prosperity 
or adversity, come renown or oblivion, the world shall 
be the better for her having lived in it, and the dinner 
pail brigade shall ever rejoice that she wielded the 
pen and followed the rugged paths of literature. 

Dost thou desire to climb the heights divine? 

Inquire and seek. 'Tis this that overcomes. 
So learn what more doth weigh, what less 

In balances of God's eternal justice. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"ABILITY" AND THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 

Not satisfied with the sufficiency of the commonly 
accepted factors that are credited with the production 
of wealth, there has now been thrust into the problem 
a word to account for the fact of the rapid rise of mil- 
lionaires among all civilized people. This new factor 
is called "ability." 

Rev. John McDowell, of the Second Avenue Presby- 
terian church, Detroit, in a meeting of the Men's Club 
of that religious society, repeated several times that 
wealth was the result of land, labor, capital and "abil- 
ity." And when brought to task for this new division 
of the things that produce wealth, mildly insisted on 
the division, though willing to admit that "ability" was 
a certain kind of labor. At a later meeting, however, 
he acknowledged that "ability" was after all only a 
division of labor. 

Still, many do not see this as did the reverend gentle- 
man after studying the problem, and even at the risk 
of repeating what has been said a number of times, it 
is well to review the ground and see just what are the 
elements entering into the production of wealth. Once 
grounded in fundamentals, any student of political 
economy will be able to evade many pitfalls and will 
have made plain to his mental vision numerous eco- 
nomic footpaths that might otherwise be obscure. 

It is self-evident that without land — ^meaning by 
"land" all the material things of the universe, as soil, 
water, air, minerals and vegetables — no human being 
could exist. Land is the first great necessity of life and 
therefore it must come first and is first in everything. 
A sailor once said very seriously that he thought it 
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would be a good thing if there were less land to run 
against, as the sea was swarming with life that needed 
nothing but water. And for one, he insisted, he could 
get along very well without land. 

Any such restricted meaning of the word as was in 
the mind of this seaman will not do. It must be under- 
stood that economically water is as much "land" as is 
the soil that gives crops. Besides, while it is perhaps 
possible that were this world water alone, it might in 
some way retain its identity among the planets that cir- 
cle around the sun, it would hardly be a world in 
which even sailors would care to live. 

After land comes labor. That is the next necessary 
step in the production of wealth. An uninhabited 
world would have no value to anyone, for there would 
be no one to enjoy it. Its great forests, of whatever 
precious woods composed, could minister to the satis- 
faction of no one. The gold and iron, the copper and 
coal within its depths could never be utilized. Until 
man came none of these things had value in the sense 
of being available for the satisfaction of man's desires. 
They were where Nature put them, but there they 
would have remained until the wreck of worlds had 
reduced all material things to its original elements had 
not man stepped upon the scene. 

With brain and brawn — labor — man produces 
wealth. He exerts his strength, and the mines give 
up their precious metals, and the soil provides bounte- 
ous harvests. From the forests and the quarries come 
those natural elements that are by him shaped into use- 
ful and pleasurable forms. Thus by simply chang^g 
into and commingling the elements provided by nature, 
man is housed, and clothed and fed. As before labor 
was land, so before wealth was land and labor. Land 
and labor are the prime factors in the production of 
wealth. 

But man has been given a brain whereby he is able 
to reason and invent, and he has found that wealth can 
be so changed in form as to aid him in production. At 
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first he had but the rudest of tools — a stone ax, or the 
combination of two stones that assisted him in grinding 
the seeds of the field into flour. With the exercise 
of his intelligence came a greater power of invention, 
until, after ages of improvement, the marvelous 
mechanism of today makes him the superior being he 
is. He has conquered Nature in many directions, 
though there are still unknown forces of which he has 
only an inkling, and which he utilizes in but the 
crudest wav. 

That part of wealth used to produce more wealth 
is called capital. It is not land. It is not labor. It is 
not wealth. And yet it is composed of all these ele- 
ments. To talk of land as capital or wealth, or capital 
as labor or land, is to make confusion worse con- 
founded. As well might one call a human being land, 
because the elements of which the human being is com- 
posed all come from the land. 

Standing on the dock at the foot of Woodward 
avenue, one can see almost any day in the season of 
navigation a dozen or more great freighters conveying 
the products of the northwest — ^principally ore, lumber 
and grain — to the Lake Erie ports, or carrying cargoes 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, with now and then a 
load of merchandise, to the Lake Superior ports. 
Every boat represents these three elements — land, 
labor, capital. It is the labor of skillful men that has 
combined the raw material into vessels that float and 
ponderous engines that propel. Labor, and labor 
alone, has made senseless iron and wood beautiful 
examples of utility and beauty. 

And now comes the originators and followers 
of the new university teaching, and adds to land, 
labor and capital, "ability." As has been shown, the 
prime factors in production are land and labor. Capi- 
tal, whose parent is wealth, which comes from labor, 
is powerless in itself to accomplish anything. It can- 
not even save itself from dissolution. What, then, 
can "ability" be but a new name for labor? For it is 
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not land or capital. It can do nothing without land. 
There is, therefore, no necessity for befuddling the 
problem of the production and distribution of wealth 
with any such exclusive temi. All honest labor is 
simply ability in some direction. Whether one digs a 
ditch, or shoves a plane, or controls a throttle, or 
directs a great commercial enterprise, it is a division 
of one and the same thing — labor. 

What is possibly meant by "ability," however, is not 
so much the power to produce wealth in excess of the 
capacity of other men, as the power to juggle com- 
merce and reap advantages impossible for all to share. 
The great trusts, with which the country is today 
dominated, have not succeeded in increasing the pro- 
ductive powers of man, or even of their own manu- 
factories and workshops, except in very small degree. 
Their wealth has come from an entirely different 
source. They are millionaires and billionaires because 
they have been able to so manipulate legislators as to 
decrease competition among themselves while increas- 
ing it among others. The cost of living has increased 
faster than wages. Wealth producers as a whole are 
poorer for the change. 

There is not so much difference between the abilities 
of men as between their opportunities. We are all 
creatures of environment. Only last year the Duke of 
Berwick and Alba, a young man of twenty-three, came 
into possession of a batch of titles including four duke- 
doms and seven marquisates, with many thousands of 
acres of land in the heart of commercial England, on 
which a dense population must in some way subsist. 
Little difference does it make as to his "ability." Were 
he an idiot his income would run into the thousands of 
dollars a month. The sons of the railroad, iron, oil 
and trust magnates of the United States also are bom 
with environments that give them munificent incomes. 
No effort has ever been made to show how the "abil- 
ities" of their fathers have increased production. They 
have played fast and loose with great lines of trans- 
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portation, have manipulated the market so as to induce 
people to buy, only to have the stocks depreciate, and 
then have bought them back; and have acquired 
patents only to suppress them, as their use would inter- 
fere with the existing status of affairs. Or, like Astor, 
they have fallen heir to or bought land, and have sat 
down and let the natural increase in population make 
it valuable. Those who have not done these things are 
not millionaires. 

There is a difference in men's ability to produce 
wealth. It is seen in the work done by ditch diggers 
as well as in those larger affairs of life requiring the 
use of vast capital. But there is no such difference in 
wealth producing powers as in the private fortunes 
seen in all civilized communities today. If everybody 
had the **ability" of a Morgan, a Rockefeller or a Van- 
derbilt, would everybody be millionaires? Rather if 
all possessed this kind of ability only, would not the 
world be the poorer for the exchange? 

The ability to conduct business is a valuable addition 
to the productive capacity of any community, and is 
entitled to fair reward. Not everyone can so combine 
the wealth producing capacity of a thousand men and 
women a^ to increase the sum total of the wealth pro- 
duced over and above the individual efforts of each 
unit. Those who can do this are entitled to more than 
those who cannot. But this ability alone has never 
yet made a millionaire. To be effective in the rapid 
accumulation of wealth it must have combined with it 
an industrial status that compels the wage-worker to 
take for his share of the joint product just sufficient 
to enable him to exist. In addition to the market value 
of the ability of the captain of industry there must be 
added to this wage that indefinite portion which is 
termed "profit," and which could never arise had all 
wealth producers the opportunity to use their own 
talents for their own benefit. 

Another evidence of the wealth that comes from 
"ability" is that of George H. Phillips, the Chicago 
9 
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"com king." With a working capital of $500,000, in 
a short time he cleaned up $2,000,000. Although Mr. 
Phillips was so much richer by his manipulation of the 
market, the country as a whole neither gained nor 
lost in wealth. Mr. Phillips "made his money" in a 
month by squeezing some other speculators who 
thought they knew as much as he did. His increased 
wealth has the same relation to production as that of 
the man who buys pine land at $1.25 an acre, holds it 
until demand enables him to sell it for $10 an acre, 
immediately puts the money into other land, and in 
the course of a lifetime becomes a multi-millionaire. 

The ability to forestall a market has the same eflfect 
on the wealth of an individual as the ability to create 
it. Yet the effect on society is vastly different. The 
man who gets rich by such means does not give value 
received. In proportion, as he has much, the real 
wealth producers have little. And it is because the 
United States have furnished so many opportunities 
to gauge the future so far as the demand for land or 
the products of land is concerned, that there is such a 
brilliant array of millionaires who have not created as 
much actual wealth as the humblest citizen working 
for the American Car Company for $1.25 a day. 
We are apt to denounce the man who, seeing an 
approaching famine, buys up the food supply, and 
holds it at what is considered an exorbitant price; yet 
we are full of praise for the great business man who, 
seeing that increase of population will increase the 
demand for pine, or mineral, or agricultural land, buys 
it up and charges future purchasers all the market will 
stand. And yet land is as necessary to existence as its 
products. Indeed, the controller of land has at his 
mercy all mankind, for all must live off it. 

Just how much society as a whole is benefited by this 
class of business men is left to others to determine. 
While they have demonstrated in what direction the 
wealth of the country lies, it is equally certain that 
thev have not created a demand for labor, but have 
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actually restricted the opportunity for labor to employ 
it itself. And it is doubtful if they should be pointed 
to as shining examples for the rising generation to 
emulate. There are more noble traits in humanity than 
the mere sagacity that enables the business man to 
plant himself between God's free gifts and man's 
necessities. 

Alfred Russell's authorized interview on "The new 
dynasty of wealth," in the Sunday News-Tribune in 
November, 1900, was an evidence of how much an 
intelligent and genial man may know in one direction, 
and yet be so ignorant in another as to miss the very 
essence of what is known as the labor problem. His 
whole article is based on the contention that the pos- 
session of wealth is prima facie evidence of superior 
ability to create it. His logic is good, but his founda- 
tion is a false one. 

No wage-worker rails at wealth, not even the much- 
maligned anarchist. Few among those who as labor- 
ers create wealth are envious of their neighbors. If 
anything they are too respectful to them, heap too 
many honors on the possessors, and ape their follies 
too closely for the good of the republic. Those who 
demand a division are few and far between, but those 
who demand that the present inequitable divisions shall 
cease are becoming a mighty multitude. 

Great fortunes have not come into the possession of 
the few because of superior ability to produce them. 
Hardly one of our millionaires — and particularly those 
who have control of the railroads of the country — ^have 
attained their eminence by improving the property 
coming into their possession. Many a railroad has 
been wrecked in order to buy it in, exploit the property 
and make combinations that enabled them to sell out 
at a gain. They have manipulated the stock market 
and gulled the public. Did Mr. Russell ever hear of 
Jay Gould ? Can Mr. Russell put his finger on a single 
thing Gould did to increase the wealth of the country ? 
And yet he died a many-time millionaire. 
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Gould is but a type. There are many like him. The 
major part of the Huntington and Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller millions do not represent economies, but 
pluckings. They are superior to the average wealth 
producers mainly in that conscienceless cunning that 
enables them to beg valuable concessions or bribe legis- 
latures for privileges. And where the wealth does 
represent economies, they are the economies proposed 
and invented by others who are wage-workers. 

Back of pretty much every great fortune will be 
found a special privilege. No merchant or pianufac- 
turer ever accumulated immense wealth from his legiti- 
mate business. It had to be a monopoly in some way, 
bought from a legislature, enacted into a statute or 
protected by the patent office. And the patents that 
have made fortunes for their owners have seldom 
returned much, if anything, to the inventors. The gift 
of inventing and of making the invention commer- 
cially profitable do not march together. 

The real labor question grapples with this problem 
of inequalities in the distribution of the wealth of the 
producers. It does not trouble itself with present 
accumulations, but demands that future pluckings shall 
cease. Wealth is not a menace only as it gets into the 
pockets of those who do not produce it. All the 
luxuries of civilization are welcomed as helping to the 
pursuit of happiness, but the workers demand that 
those who erect shelters shall enjoy shelters, those who 
grow food shall not go hungry, and those who with 
cunning fingers weave cloth shall not be naked. 

The remedy for inequalities in wealth is the repeal 
of special privileges. Where any enterprise takes the 
form of a natural monopoly that cannot be reached by 
free competition, then "judicious combination" becomes 
a necessity. But this combination must include the 
whole people. Municipalities have through experience 
found it necessary to municipalize certain industries. 
They have found themselves so outrageously exploited 
by private corporations that in self-defense water 
works and gas and electric light plants have become 
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public property, cost regulating the price. Sometimes 
these businesses have been badly managed, but the 
very worst of them are infinitely preferable to the best 
under the control of exploiters. 

The same reasoning that has lead to the building of 
public water works is bound to extend to the "socializ- 
ing" of all the railroad systems of the country, one of 
the most potent factors in the unequal division of 
wealth. With the means of transportation in the hands 
of the community many of the sources of robbery will 
be wiped out, and the natural play of demand and 
supply will make it impossible for any combination not 
especially protected to fleece the public. After that the 
monopoly of the natural resources — ^the land — will 
begin to receive the attention it deserves, and the 
increment of wealth due to increase in population will 
be the source from which all taxes will be paid, leaving 
to the wealth producers the wealth they have created. 

"Ability" will be recognized at its true cash value, 
and while the millionaire will disappear it will be, not 
because of any decrease in the wealth-producing pow- 
ers of the world, but because of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth created. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 

Perhaps the greatest sufferers from the wrongs which the 
combinations have done society have been the wage earners, 
but in spite of this fact we do not close our eyes to actual 
facts and conditions, or join in the general howl simply for 
the purpose of howling. The cry is now from a large number 
for untrammeled competition, and the old cry which was 
turned against the organized efforts of the workers for 
improved conditions is turning against the combinations of 
capital. They grow, and will grow, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the organization of industry upon a higher and 
more scientific basis will continue. In the midst of greater 
concentration of wealth and the vast development of industry, 
it behooves the workers more ceaselessly than ever to devote 
their energies to organized labor, and to counteract the effect 
which otherwise their helpless and unprotected condition will 
have upon them. — Samuel Gompers at Trust Conference in 
Chicago. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

What Herbert Spencer recognized so clearly many 
years ago is beginning to press itself upon the atten- 
tion of the public in this country. Spencer called 
socialism "the coming slavery," and he saw events so 
shaping themselves that sooner or later the general 
public would be brought face to face with the moment- 
ous problem. 

Where society is not divided into well defined classes 
socialism has but a slippery foothold. But where, as 
in Germany, the line is clearly drawn between the 
employing, the working and the governing classes, the 
conditions are favorable to its growth. It is a class 
struggle — the masses against the classes, and when 
class consciousness is aroused it is inevitable that 
those who have numbers on their side will in the full- 
ness of time, for a longer or shorter period, become the 
governing power of the community. Whether they do 
this well or ill depends much upon previous education 
or lack of education, and the circumstances that unite 
them into a political power. The revolutions that have 
at times spread over Europe have always been poorly 
managed and grossly misgoverned, with impossible 
demands and impossible methods, so the failures only 
seem to have cemented faster present industrial con- 
ditions. 

The socialistic propaganda looks to the wiping out 
of the employing class, and the elimination of rent, 
interest and profit. Land and machinery are to be 
made common property, and the workers themselves 
will control their own industries, and be their own 
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employers. Some advocate compensating the present 
owners of capitalized wealth, while others violently 
oppose any such thing. With the political power in 
their hands, it will be unnecessary, they say, to pay 
the capitalistic class for the wealth that by right belongs 
to the wage-working class, the socialists looking upon 
all wealth as stealings when not in the possession of 
the wage-working class. This change is to be accom- 
plished by arousing wage receivers to their "class con- 
sciousness," when they are expected to vote and work 
together for their own redemption, and to accomplish 
legally their will through the changing of the laws 
governing property. 

There will be then, as now, common wealth and 
private wealth, but the common wealth will go further 
than public parks, public schools, public water works, 
and public lighting plants, and will include all the 
machinery of production from the works belonging 
to the corporation turning out locomotives, or iron 
bridges, or stoves, or any other great utility, to hand- 
made products. Private wealth will consist of the 
earnings of labor when not used to produce more wealth. 
It will, as now, be under the personal control of its 
producer, but no one will be allowed to use it to employ 
others. Prof. George D. Herron puts it in this form : 

Socialism bases itself upon the fundamental fact that those 
who live by selling their labor power to capital, must become 
class-conscious of the fact that they are the rightful owners 
and real producers of the earth, and this producing class must 
bravely and coherently set to work to achieve its own liberty 
from the capitalistic and labor-consuming system of industry. 

He sees three socialistically inclined classes in the 
community, all working to the same end. These are 
the socialistic labor people, who have brought from 
Europe their ideas of the labor problem, but which 
must be molded anew to suit American conditions; 
the people who believe in individualism, and who see 
in socialism a larger field for individual activity, and 
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those who are striving to bring about a new religious 
movement and which is at one in the ends aimed at 
by economic sociaHsm. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, in a sermon to working- 
men, put into the mouth of socialists the expression: 
"Let us give to each according to his condition." The 
socialists say no such thing. The expression is thor- 
oughly communistic, and is the keynote of the various 
religious societies who have established communities 
based on that interpretation of the New Testament 
where it records the fact that Christ's disciples "had 
all things in common." The socialistic shibboleth is: 
"To everyone according to his deeds," clearly imply- 
ing that there are degrees of intelligence, of industry, 
and of human productivity in the creation of wealth. 

Such a blunder as Dr. Boynton has made, in attempt- 
ing to induce the industrious poor to attend a fashion- 
able church, indicates that he should spend a few 
prayerful hours in reading up on the subject. And 
he might commence with Karl Marx, or any other good 
hater of the present system of distributing wealth. 

The socialists are endeavoring to impress the wage- 
receiving class with the proposition that, only throug^h 
the coercive powers of a strong government, can jus- 
tice be obtained, but as a rule they are indefinite when 
it comes to details, and are not meeting with the suc- 
cess proportioned to their energy. The people see so 
many bad things in governments that they are justly 
suspicious of any scheme that depends for its success 
on more government. But as between the ministry and 
the socialists the actual wealth producers of the land 
are justly most suspicious of the pastors of wealthy 
church congregations who are supported by the very 
classes most benefited by our industrial maladjustments. 

The priesthood have always upheld existing condi- 
tions, however bad for the mudsills of society, with 
suggestions of eternal damnation to those who strove 
to lighten industrial burdens or had the temerity to 
clank in public their industrial chains. Obedience to 
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superiors has generally been preached as a virtue, even 
when the superiors were devoid of all virtue. The 
king, the priest and the soldier, whether the system 
was slavery, serfdom or one founded on capitalistic 
production buttressed by land monopoly, have ever 
combined against the common people. Along in 1789 
Rev. Townsend, who called himself "A well-wisher 
of mankind," ably defended the position of his class 
when he wrote a dissertation on England's proposed 
poor laws, claiming that any effort to help the poor 
tended to destroy God's purpose. Hunger, he insisted, 
should be permanent among the working classes. "It 
seems to be a law of nature," he wrote, "that the poor 
should be to a certain degree improvident, that there 
may be always some to fulfill the most servile, the most 
sordid and the most ignoble offices of the community. 
The stock of human happiness" (for his class) "is 
thereby increased, while the more delicate are relieved 
from drudgery." 

The clergy were the firmest supporters of human 
slavery in the United States, and not until it was over- 
thrown by conditions which they as a class had little 
to do in bringing to pass, did their pulpits resound 
with denunciations of this blot on nineteenth century 
civilization. They are now either silent or avowed 
supporters of this latest phase of human slavery seen 
in the stupendous accumulation of wealth through the 
wealth exploiting methods of the commercial world. 
Dr. Boyntdn himself will probably be one of the last 
men to stand for the equitable distribution of wealth 
among those who have produced it, for no more than 
the professors of colleges and universities sustained 
by contributions from the trust-fed classes, dare he 
denounce their methods and champion an adequate 
remedy. The laboring population as a class has no 
reason to feel grateful to the clergy for anything they 
have done to help overcome industrial oppression. Dr. 
Boynton must be given credit, however, for acknowl- 
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edging that in his opinion the laboring classes are not 
being paid all they earn. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of the social- 
istic party as a political factor in the United States. 
Four times, now, they have had national tickets in the 
field, covering most of the states, but leaving great 
gaps in the country districts. Tabulated, it reads as 
follows : 

Year. Vote. Year. Vote. 

1888 2,068 1896 36,564 

1892 21,157 1900 129,042 

The last vote was divided between two socialistic 
candidates. Debs getting 95,592, and Maloney 33^50. 
The split was only temporary, the factions having since 
united under the name "socialistic labor party." 

The same slow growth followed the social demo- 
cratic propaganda in Germany, but when once the 
party gained a foothold, there has never been an elec- 
tion in which they have not made substantial gains, 
though the districts are so gerrymandered there as to 
prevent the socialists showing much strength in the 
German parliament. The total vote, however, runs 
into the millions. 

There have been splits, also, among the socialists of 
Europe. For years the "reds" and the "blacks" have 
quarreled over methods, though united on objects. But 
at the congress in Paris, in September, 1901, marked 
advance was made in reconciling these differences, and 
an international organization was re-established with 
its headquarters at Brussels. The congress recognized 
that the class struggles in which the proletariat was 
engaged "forbids all forms of alliance with any divi- 
sion whatsoever of the capitalist class," admitting, 
however, that there might be exceptional cases making 
such a coalition desirable. 

Every time a great corporation launches itself upon 
the sea of commercialism, the socialist leans back in 
his chair and gravely says, "That is good." For it is 
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his belief that the concentration of business is going to 
make it much easier, in the near future, to take it out 
of the hands of a single corporation and nationalize it, 
than if it is split up into numerous enterprises each 
one with a number of supporters. So while this con- 
centration has been proceeding with lightning speed, 
the socialist has not been one of those to waste his 
breath in denunciation. 

Naturally, the socialist believes that labor is the 
source of all wealth, and for this he has the word of 
numerous political economists. But he sees, as does 
everybody else, that the workers do not enjoy the 
wealth they create in proportion to the exertion of the 
units, and not a few of them jump to the conclusion 
that the "grasping employer" is the source of all his 
misery. As the employer and the capitalist are to him 
one and the same, his aim is to destroy the power of 
capital, capitalists and capitalism to exploit labor, and 
so he calls for the socializing of land and all wealth 
used productively. It is to combat this socialistic doc- 
trine as much as anything else that at an economic 
association convention in Detroit in 1901 a new system 
of political economy was advocated, based on the 
proposition that labor is not the source of all wealth, 
but that capital plays the principal part, and therefore 
is entitled to the lion's share of the joint product of 
labor and capital. But the socialist, as stubborn as 
ever, insists that capital does not even aid labor in 
the production of wealth, though to reach this con- 
clusion he has to assume the position that capital is 
merely stored up labor, and tlie laborer is by right 
entitled to all his immediate and past labor produces. 
The new political economist, however, will have as 
difficult a task to prove that labor is not the source of 
all wealth as the socialists to make plain the proposition 
that capital is not an aid to labor in the production of 
wealth. 

There is one particular kind of socialism in Detroit 
worth noting. It is sometimes called "Meiko Meyer" 
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socialism, because Mr. Meyer, a strong personality, is 
at the head of the movement. It is the most uncom- 
promising lot of reformers before the public, vigor- 
ously opposing all sfmeliorative measures. And they are 
consistent from their standpoint, kicking against direct 
legislation, which includes the referendiun and the 
initiative; denouncing the single tax on land values; 
ridiculing the trades union movement; and condemn- 
ing long, loud and vigorously the attempts of the 
prohibitionists to stop the liquor traific. The 
party sneers at the W. C. T. U. movement, insist- 
ing that all political reform parties but its own are 
enemies of the human race, and that every move of 
the leaders is either under the direct supervision of 
powerful interests who are manipulating things for 
their pecuniary benefit, or the leaders are poor dupes, 
which is a shade worse than being actual traitors. 
Like some religious enthusiasts, the Meiko Meyer 
socialists might be called "heresy hunters," for the 
members seem to pay more attention to those socialists 
who disagree with them on the proper way to push the 
propaganda than they do to the opponents of socialism 
itself. I have attended several meetings of this "party," 
and have listened to speechmaking by Meiko Meyer, 
Herman Richter, and U. Ulbricht, Jr., on the folly of 
championing any reforms in the political and industrial 
world. 

So long as the people are satisfied with present con- 
ditions, these socialists feel assured that any effort to 
overthrow it will be opposed by the wage-receiving 
class itself. Therefore direct legislation, as Mr. 
Ulbricht puts it, "is a bad thing under present condi- 
tions, while it may be a good thing under socialism." 
It is bad because it will enable the masses to correct 
some of the social abuses of the capitalistic system. It 
will at least prevent the corrupt use of money with 
legislatures, for no one will pay to get on the statute 
books laws that may never go into effect. 

This socialistic opposition to other reforms is on the 
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same line as opposition to direct legislation. The talks 
I attended showed the speakers generally ignorant of 
the far-reaching effect of the single tax on land values ; 
yet they will have nothing to do with this fiscal reform, 
for fear it may give labor employment, or equitably 
distribute fiscal burdens in proportion to the benefits 
conferred by society. Mr. Richter probably correctly 
voiced the decidedly mistaken opinion of his com- 
panions when he said that the single tax would "enable 
monopolists to buy up the land and raise rents, and 
that therefore it would not only be no reform, but 
would be an actual detriment to wage-workers, by 
making harder the conditions under which they now 
exist." To be perfectly consistent, Mr. Richter should 
advocate the single tax, if he really believes it a bad 
thing for wage-workers, for then they would be will- 
ing, on his theory, to overthrow the present system of 
industry. 

The land-holding class, whom Mr. Richter as well as 
Mr. Meyer classed as capitalists, though economically 
speaking they are not capitalists, but landlords, with 
power to exploit labor much greater and more far- 
reaching than those who put their wealth into the form 
of capital, consistently oppose the single tax. They 
instinctively know that it will put a stop to land specu- 
lation, at least, and make them either improve their 
holdings or sell to some one who will. So, here is 
seen this special brand of socialism and the speculators 
in the soil going hand in hand to prevent any improve- 
ment in the distribution of tax burdens. 

Meiko Meyer is particularly severe in his criticism 
of "broad men." He looks upon them as danger sig- 
nals, and their ideas and measures are to be avoided. 
"Broad men" are willing to accept anything making 
conditions less galling. They strive to raise wages, so 
that the wage-worker is satisfied with less than he is 
really entitled to. The only thing necessary, he insists, 
is to arouse the "class conscionsness" of the masses, 
and then they will flock to the banner of socialism, and 
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capital, capitalists and capitalism will soon be things 
of the past. Wealth would be created with greater 
rapidity than ever, but the wealth-producing class 
would absorb it all, leaving capitalists as such to hustle 
for a living in some non-exploiting occupation. 

It seems to me that these stiff -backed socialists, who 
walk so straight that they lean backwards, have closed 
their eyes to all the experiences of the world. Only 
step by step has the human race made advances. When- 
ever there has been an attempt to go ahead by leaps 
and bounds, there has been a reaction from which the 
people have been long in recovering. From slavery to 
serfdom, from serfdom to the present wage system, the 
masses have evolved naturally, and each step has been 
an improvement on the last. Whenever, as in the 
French revolution, and later in the revolution that 
swept over Europe in 1848, the leaders attempted at 
one bound to bring about exact justice to labor, there 
were dismal failures from which humanity has not 
recovered to this day. In England the wave of reform 
lapped the shores of that sea-girt isle in a more gentle 
manner, and the effect was to enable the masses there 
to make many gains denied their continental brothers. 
Not that economic conditions in Great Britain are per- 
fect. But certainlv the British workmen are not so 
poverty-stricken as are those who reach our shores 
from Europe and more especially from Italy and 
Poland. They work shorter hours, get more pay, and 
are enabled, through the blessings of free trade, to 
enjoy a greater variety of food at a less cost. 

There are many defects in the present industrial 
system. Some of these relate to production and some 
to distribution. The socialists are particularly opposed 
to "wage slavery," to which they lay all the evils of 
society. But in fact the wage system has never been 
given a fair chance. There is nothing wrong in it, 
either economically or morally. When a producer of 
wealth chooses to have his share of the joint product 
of his and his employer's energy and industry given 
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him at stated periods, it is called wages. Where the 
difficulty lies is the fact that he is prevented making a 
perfectly fair bargain. He is compelled by his necessi- 
ties to consent to work for less than the total value of 
his labor. The contract is one-sided and the under dog 
suffers. The trouble is not because of the "soulless 
employer/' but with ungodly conditions back of it all. 
As to arousing the masses to "class consciousness/' 
the socialistic attempt to keep conditions hard for the 
wage-receiving class is just the opposite of the right 
way to go about the task in hand. The ignorant and 
down-trodden are far less liable to demand their rights 
than the intelligent and more prosperous. Every law 
and custom that will tend to a more equitable division 
of the joint products of labor and capital will help to 
create a desire for still greater justice, until finally even 
under the wages system profits can be entirely elim- 
inated and interest reduced to what the capitalist could 
make out of it were he using it himself. That will be 
no burden to labor, but an incentive to the creation of 
wealth that can be turned into capital. 

There are great industrial evils at the present day 
that need to be remedied. There are class lines and 
class conditions that should be abolished. There are 
to be found millionaires rolling in unearned wealth, 
and poverty-stricken people who should be in affluence. 
But the Meiko Meyer socialistic methods of righting 
these wrongs will prove about as effective as the efforts 
of the Chinese, by beating tom-toms and making other 
hideous noises, to prevent the blood-stained march of 
"Christian" armies drunk with power and engaged in 
the spoliation of their victims. 

To attempt to follow all the idiosyncrasies of the 
socialistic propaganda in the United States is an impos- 
sibility. The fact remains, however, that they have 
a finn hold of many economic truths, and that as 
class distinctions become more marked here, as with 
the continued concentration of wealth is inevitable, 
these truths will more and more appeal to the class 
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consciousness of the wage-receiving class, until 
attempts to organize a formidable political party will 
be crowned with success. When once in possession of 
the government, it will be as easy for the socialists to 
appoint judges to decide things their way, as it was 
for the opponents of the income tax to in a single night 
induce a majority of the supreme court to overthrow 
and reverse their own numerously expressed opinions 
that such a tax was perfectly constitutional. And 
down in South Carolina, not long ago, a judge of the 
supreme court of that state was elected on the positive 
assurance that he would decide as constitutional what 
another judge had held was contrary to the funda- 
mental law of the commonwealth. Socialism is 
marching to victory. 



ANARCHY vs. SOCIALISM. 

Socialism, which is curiously confounded by the indiscrimi- 
nating with anarchism, is its exact opposite. Anarchy is the 
doctrine that there should be no government control; social- 
ism — that is, state socialism — is the doctrine that government 
should control everything. State socialism affirms that the 
state — that is, the government — should own all the tools and 
implements of industry, should direct all occupations, and 
should give to every man according to his need and require 
from every man according to his ability. State socialism 
points to the evils of overproduction in some fields and 
insufficient production in others, under our competitive sys- 
tem, and proposes to remedy these evils by assigning to gov- 
ernment the duty of determining what shall be produced and 
what each worker shall produce. If there are too many preach- 
ers and too few shoemakers, the preacher will be taken from 
the pulpit and assigned to the bench ; if there are too many 
shoemakers and too few preachers, the shoemaker will be 
taken from the bench and assigned to the pulpit. Anarchy 
says, no government; socialism says, all government. — Lyman 
Abbott 



CHAPTER XX. 

FAILURE OF WORKINGMEN'S PARTIES IN 

MICHIGAN. 

"Class consciousness," a favorite expression of the 
socialists, has not as yet struck very deep into the 
workingmen of Detroit. They have had repeated 
opportunities to vote for workingmen — ^but, instead, 
supported the nominees of the old parties. With the 
official ballots in their hands containing the names of 
well know wage-workers, the opportunity to adminis- 
ter to capital a "swipe" is given the go-by. 

For the past twenty or more years, with a persist- 
ency worthy of the best cause, a mere handful of men, 
some grown gray in the service, have kept up the work 
of holding socialist conventions and agitation meet- 
ings, and making nominations. They expected a great 
addition to their ranks when, under the Australian 
system, each voter would have before him a "real" 
workingman's ticket, yet their efforts have had no 
appreciable effect on the strength of the old political 
parties. There must be some reason for this other 
than lack of "class consciousness," and it would be 
well if the socialists, the social democrats, and the other 
workingmen's parties paused and considered. 

As a rule it will be found that these workingmen's 
tickets demand of their candidates humiliating condi- 
tions not asked by any other party. In consequence 
good nominating material is scarce. Then they ask 
the electors to subscribe to planks so far in advance of 
public sentiment that even themselves do not expect 
to live to see them enacted into law. So the average 
wage-working elector prefers to place his ballot where 
10 
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he thinks he is h'able to get some good from it before 
the daisies begin to grow over his grave. 

Another cause of the failure of workingmen's parties 
to make any marked progress in this country is the fact 
that the material condition of workingmen have 
steadily advanced. It is true that this advancement 
has not kept pace with the increase of the wealth pro- 
ducing faculties of mankind. We produce wealth 
more rapidly than ever in the history of the human 
race, and though the proportion given the wealth- 
producing classes is not as large as it was a few score 
years ago, still it is large enough to give comforts 
never before enjoyed by the workers. 

Every new labor-saving invention has enriched the 
employing and landlord classes in greater proportion 
than it has the wage-working classes. The division 
has not been an equitable one, even though labor's por- 
tion has enabled it to enjoy comforts never before 
known, but it has been sufficiently large to lull the 
wage-workers into quietude. 

Simply being trade unionists, however, is no reason 
for election to the legislature. When it comes to 
making laws, the "strongest" union man may make 
the worst legislator, even for the interest he repre- 
sents. It is one thing to recognize an evil and another 
to formulate a law that will remedy it. On investigation 
it will generally be found that the fault lies in the 
enactment of some former law, and that the remedy is 
to repeal. Still a union man is as liable to support 
good laws for merchants and lawyers as merchants 
and lawyers are to vote for good laws for union men. 
It takes a pretty broad legislator to rise superior to 
his class. 

One of the lessons learned by trades unions is not 
to ask for too much at once. When the political work- 
ingmen become equally as wise, and are content to 
show the public that the movement is for some one 
essential, as a basis from which to work for others, it 
is possible that they may have greater success. Yet 
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while they are doing this, half the effort expended in 
building up a political machine of their own would give 
them control of either of the old parties, the machinery 
of which would enable them to win victories instead of 
suffering defeat. And the control of all municipal 
monopolies would be as good a thing to begin with, 
taking into account the present temper of the people, 
as anything else. Then would come a restriction of 
the monopoly of land, without which the landlord class 
would most profit by those economies eliminating fran- 
chise holders from the conduct of city affairs. In truth 
the fight against the monopoly of land is most import- 
ant, but there are reasons why, after all, this could be 
more easily reached and captured after the municipal 
monopolies had been wiped out. The longest way 
round is sometimes the quickest way home. 

With all public franchises done away with, and all 
taxes raised from land values, whatever was left in the 
shape of laws or customs that in any way oppressed 
labor could easily be attacked and quickly eliminated 
from the economic situation. But in all probability 
there would not be much left to worry about. At 
least the most vicious things would have passed away. 

The proletarians have accomplished much through 
the aid of the old parties, in the way of labor legisla- 
tion. It is very doubtful if they could have obtained 
any more with a successful "labor" party. At 
times it has been necessary for workingmen to stand 
aloof from both the old parties, no doubt, when neither 
would admit that their success depended on the work- 
ingmen's votes, but as a rule either the democrats or 
the republicans have been anxious to be identified with 
some workingmen's measures, and when elected have 
kept their promises. In the spring of 1901 the demo- 
crats accepted one of the fundamental planks of all 
the reform parties — that of the initiative and referen- 
dum, which, when enacted into laws, would enable 5 
per cent of the electors to submit to the people any leg- 
islation they desired — even to the socializing of all 
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industries. Yet the socialists voted against the candi- 
dates pledged to bring about this great reform that at 
least would have killed boodling in all legislative bodies 
in Michigan, and prevented any legislator selling the 
birthright of the people to franchise grabbers. That 
one reform would do more for the people than almost 
any other legal enactment that could be devised. 

From time to time workingmen have been nominated 
by workingmen's parties in Detroit, and indorsed and 
elected by the republicans or democrats. In not one 
instance can it be pointed out where these legislators 
broke their pledges. They conscientiously worked 
and voted for the measures they were sent to support, 
and most of the labor laws in Michigan are due to their 
efforts. What has been done once can be done again, 
and if the workingmen will unite with the minority 
party on a platform demanding proper labor legisla- 
tion, it will not be long before most of the ameliorative 
demands enabling wage-workers to more clearly see 
the fundamental ones, will be on the statute books. 



TENEMENTS AND LANDLORDS. 

Millions of human creatures are housed worse than the 
cattle and horses of many a lord or squire. Nearly 1,000,000 
of the London poor need re-housing; the medical authority 
has reported against 141,000 houses as imsanitary, in which 
the poor are huddled together, in numbers varying from four 
to twelve and more in a single room. What delicacy, modesty 
or self-respect can be expected in men and women whose 
bodies are so shamefully packed together ? — Cardinal Vaughan's 
inaugural address to the annual conference of the Catholic 
Truth Society at Stockport, published in the St. Vincent de 
Paul Quarterly, New York, 



CHAPTER XXL 

HAVE ALL WEALTH PRODUCERS AN EQUAL 

CHANCE? 

In several issues of the Sunday News-Tribune some- 
thing over a year ago, "A Workingman" and "A 
Banker" carried on a controversy, if it may be called 
such, as to the chances in life of the average working- 
man. Unlike some letters that get into the papers, the 
"workingman" was a genuine wage-worker, the 
"banker" in business on Griswold street. Neither 
wrote under false colors, and both were perfectly hon- 
est, one believing that there are few chances for work- 
ingmen and the other just as sincerely thinking that 
the human misery seen among the working classes is 
mainly due to the fact that they do not take up the 
business chances presented to them. The working- 
man's contention was : 

1. There are millions of men without a decent chance in life. 

2. There are himdreds of thousands of children uneducated, 
or doomed to an unfair chance, if they are educated. 

The banker combatted these propositions. He held 
that there were plenty of chances, and that if working- 
men will go to capitalists and show what they can do, 
the money will be immediately forthcoming, for the 
experience of the poor man is the fortune of the rich. 
Then the workingman asks the banker to mention some 
of these chances, and the banker suggests that he invest 
his money in copper and other stocks. 

And now the workingman retorts, in a letter before 
me, that "a man that is poor has no money to invest in 
such chances" as the banker speaks of, which is very 
true, for the masses are financially below that class. 
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As each has had his say out, and further discussion 
would only take the parties over the same ground, it 
was suggested to me that a lesson might be drawn 
from the discussion. 

Here is a case in which much depends on the point 
of view. It is absolutely true, as insisted by the "wage- 
worker," that "there are millions of men without a 
decent chance in life." It is also true, as held by the 
"banker," that "there are millions of men with a decent 
chance in life." But if the workingman had said there 
were millions of men without a decent chance in life 
where there are hundreds with, he would have put the 
banker to rout. The fact that at times some few work- 
ingmen become well fixed, financially, without beings 
an exploiter, through a happy combination of favor- 
able circumstances, has led many a good man to believe 
that all could have been equally successful if they had 
only taken advantage of their opportunities. When 
the dissolute children of a successful business man can 
not only have the benefit of their father's millions, but 
matters are so arranged that they continue to draw 
from the wealth of the community without making any 
return, it is self-evident that a great many thousands 
of people's chances have been taken away. The equilib- 
rium has been destroyed between those who produce 
wealth and those who enjoy it, and strive he never so 
hard it it impossible that workers under such a system, 
except in isolated instances, can be anything else but 
drudges all their lives. It is as easy for them to fly to 
the moon as to escape their fate. With them fore- 
ordination is a fixed fact — a foreordination to work 
for the benefit of others. The success of the few is 
the destruction of the many. It serves as a bait to 
deter others from insisting on any change in economic 
conditions, substantially under the false hope that in 
time their chances may come to get rich without mak- 
ing adequate return in the shape of physical exertion. 

It is equally true that "there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children uneducated, or doomed to unfair 
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chances if they are educated." Yet at times uneducated 
children rise in the social and financial scale — which 
terms in this country are synonymous — and become 
noted men and women. I once had a slight acquaint- 
ance with the president of an eastern railroad who was 
very illiterate. He was great on organization, but he 
didn't know enough about spelling to pass an examina- 
tion in the A fifth grade. Originally doomed to unfair 
chances, he had broken through his environments and 
left better educated children in the lurch. Accident 
and opportunity had combined to give him the chance 
that could come to but few. Had he gone to college it 
might have spoiled him for the work he fell into. Yet 
to the great majority of children, to be uneducated is 
to place a bar across their industrial pathway that will 
ever prevent them rising above a laborer's condition. 

But education is not everything. In fact, under 
present industrial conditions, if all were equally well 
educated, there would still be millionaires on one hand 
and degrading poverty on the other, unless the educa- 
tion of the poor was used to change industrial condi- 
tions. Leave the system alone and it is impossible to 
prevent the inequalities seen everywhere. The slave 
owners of the south were wise in declining to let their 
slaves be educated. Education leads to investigation, 
and had the slaves been able to read the literature of 
the times, it would not have been long before they 
would have been slaves no more. Just so with the 
children of the poor everywhere. Educate them, and 
they will not remain slaves to superstition and author- 
ity. They will burst their fetters and become free 
men and free women, and industrial as well as other 
bondages will cease. 

Someone may remark that we have free schools, 
and the children of the poor are now being educated, 
yet they don't seem to be doing any better than their 
parents and grandparents. In fact some of them do 
not appear to be doing so well. How is this to be 
explained? It is true, education is more diffused than 
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ever before, and the attendance of children at public 
and private schools is continually on the increase, yet 
the stolidity of the parents, and the respect for 
authority by the children, as taught them by their 
parents, is so great that the momentum in this 
direction has not been sufficiently stayed to have 
any great effect. If the reader will drop into the state 
factory inspector's office of a morning, and see the 
specimens of motherhood and fatherhood that bring 
their children there to get papers enabling them to be 
put to work, my meaning will be plain. As a rule the 
children are much brighter than the parents ; but there 
is such a gap between what is and what should be, in 
the matter of education, that it is depressing to one 
who desires to see the human race making more rapid 
strides toward industrial freedom. People sometimes 
complain that children are no longer respectful to their 
parents. Do parents as a rule give any indication of 
being entitled to respect? They are submitting to con- 
ditions against which any intelligent child should pro- 
test. They are opinionated, servile, self-willed, and 
altogether despicable. Do you ask for proof? See the 
millionaires on one side, and the miserable poor on the 
other. There is an object lesson in ignorance. If 
fathers having the power to change these conditions 
are not willing to do it, why should their children 
have any respect for them ? 

But in truth, education along economic lines, for the 
masses, is just beginning. The "dismal science" has 
become a living problem. Crude as has been much of 
the literature on the subject, yet it has held the seeds 
of great truths that, despite tares and uncongenial 
soil, is destined to bring forth great harvests. Until 
Henry George, by the magic of his brain, that was 
given its economic twist by unique experiences, seri- 
ously considered the problem of increasing poverty in 
the midst of increasing wealth, the people were being 
slowly driven to the only alternative — socialism. "The 
coming slavery" loomed up on the horizon like a great 
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thunder cloud, and within its black expanse were huge 
thunderbolts, bound to do some good when the final 
discharges took place, but also sure to slay right and 
left. Yet with all its obstructiveness the socialistic 
storm would have brought relief. It would have been 
better than economic serfdom. No one wonders then, 
that the socialists denounced Henry George because he 
leaped between them and their prey. He pointed out 
as no other man ever had, and so clearly that the most 
simple minded could grasp the situation, that the great 
industrial evils of the age had their life and being in 
one great economic error : Making private property of 
that which the good God never intended to be monop- 
olized. If heaven had any such system in the owner- 
ship of its area as prevails on earth, the same inequali- 
ties in happiness would prevail there as are seen here. 
It could not be otherwise, and even the philanthropy of 
the twelve disciples would not help it. Give the first 
comers everything, and the last comers will have 
nothing. 

As the world was not made in a day — nor in six days 
— so the final triumph of liberty, equality and fraternity 
cannot be accomplished in a decade or two. The 
human race is advancing, and industrial freedom will 
come in due time, when the people understand that 
God's gift to all cannot be monopolized by a few, 
except to the detriment of the many. The hope of 
sharing in the spoils, that makes so many willing to 
endure present conditions, will some day vanish, and 
there will come in its stead a willingness to be satisfied 
with what each one produces. The mountains of 
wealth will be leveled down, and the valleys -of want 
will be filled up. There will be a dead level of pros- 
perity, just as there is a dead level of ability, with here 
and there an exception to prove the rule. The work- 
ingman and the banker, in that day, will not be so far 
apart, socially and financially, as now. What will be 
one's gain will not in every respect be a loss to the 
other. Each will have the satisfaction of knowing 
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that at last equal chances have come to all, and the 
workingman and the banker will be aware that what 
each has is his by right of production. 

The late Thos. G. Shearman made an estimate of the 
various classes owning the wealth of the country. His 
figures, which have never been successfully contra- 
dicted, are : 

Families. Average wealth. Total. 

10 $100,000,000 $1,000,000,000 

100 25,000,000 2,500,000,000 

1,200 6,000,000 7,200/XX>,000 

2,000 2,200,000 4400,000,000 

1,000 1400,000 1400,000,000 

2,000 1,000,000 2,000,000,000 

4,000 700,000 2,800,000,000 

13,000 400,000 5,200,000,000 

52,000 150,000 7,800,000,000 

160,000 60,000 9,600,000,000 

200,000 20,000 4,000,000,000 

1,000,000 3,500 5,500,000,000 

11,565,000 1,000 11,175,000,000 



13,000,310 $62,575,000,000 



Public property, churches, etc $2,500,000,000 

Condensing this table so as to arrange it in three 
great classes, this result is obtained : 

Average 

Class. Families. Wealth, per family. 

Rich 235,310 $43,900,000,000 $186,567 

Middle 1,200,000 7,500,000,000 6,250 

Working 11,565,000 11,175,000,000 968 

Total 13,000,310 $62,575,000,000 $4,813 

On this basis, 50,000 families would appear to own 
one-half of the national property. Can there, then, 
be any "equal chance"? 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE EQUITABLE ASSESSMENT OF PERSONAL 

PROPERTY. 

The Michigan State Tax Commission is still wrest- 
ling with the problem of assessing personal property, 
and the next legislature will doubtless take up the 
task laid down by the preceding ones. Here and there 
thousands have been added to the assessment rolls out 
of the millions that everybody knows pay no taxes. 
Enough of this kind of property has been found and 
assessed to more than pay the cost of discovering it, 
but it is ridiculous to suppose that any real progress 
has been made in the equitable assessment of the wealth 
within the borders of Michigan. It is safe to say that 
a billion dollars' worth of property is still secure from 
the tax receiver, while that belonging to the class 
hitherto paying the bulk of taxes will continue to be 
burdened with the state's support. There has been a 
deal of turmoil and commotion, but the same knotty 
problem confronts the commonwealth. 

What is the trouble? Is not the wisdom of the 
twentieth century equal to the solution of the question 
of taxation? Can no method be devised that will dis- 
tribute governmental burdens equitably? Must wid- 
ows and orphans, and those who insist on being honest 
and law abiding, forever pay the taxes of the crafty 
and dishonest in addition to their own? 

Every Michigan legislature since the organization 
of the state has tinkered with the tax laws. From the 
time its few and scattering pioneers were carving for 
themselves homes on prairie and in forest till today, 
when all the luxuries — ^and curses — of civilization, and 
the blessings that come from association, are to be 
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found within its borders, wealth has been piling up on 
the one hand, and poverty has become more intense on 
the other. Palaces and poorhouses, mansions and 
hovels — ^these are what organized society has to deal 
with. Churches are roomy and gorgeous, prisons are 
large and crowded. And it is not overstating the mat- 
ter to ascribe a good proportion of the frightful 
extremes of wealth and distress to the mal-administra- 
tion of our national, state and municipal tax laws. 

For ages the ingenuity of mankind has been directed 
toward shifting fiscal governmental burdens on the 
backs of the weak — to taxing those things consumed 
by the masses. As a slave the worker paid every- 
thing. His master's government, and his master's 
wealth, and his master's living all came from his labor. 
As a serf, forbidden to leave the particular patch of 
soil to which he was bound, the same thing, though 
in a modified form, can still be recognized. The wealth 
of the community was the product of his hands. The 
wage-worker, as did the slave and the serf, still creates 
the wealth of the land. It is easy in the early stages 
of communal life, to see the direct connection between 
the worker and the taxpayer ; it is not so in the more 
complex stages of civilization, when no one person 
completes the task of first abstracting from the soil 
the raw material and working it into articles of utility 
and luxury. Now it is passed from hand to hand, 
until it takes a hundred persons to make a shoe, and 
two score people to plant, cultivate, harvest and grind 
into flour a crop of wheat. 

But in the case of the complex, as in the primitive, 
conditions, the worker, in the last analysis, creates all 
the wealth, and pays all the taxes. There is no other 
fund in existence from which it can be obtained. And 
the tax is not assessed in proportion to the ownership 
of the wealth-producing factors, but in proportion to 
consumption. There are some things all must have: 
food, clothing, shelter. Tax them, and a tax is placed 
on life itself; exempt them from taxation, and the toil 
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necessary to sustain life is by that much relieved, leav- 
ing a surplus for other things that lead to refinement 
and culture — to the creating, in fact, of a host of wants 
that increase the avenues of emplo)mient. 

Products of industry should not be taxed, especially 
as there is no need of it. To tax production is to dis- 
courage it and hamper it. And it is impossible to tax 
it equitably, even where the will is behind the law. 
No one knows what goods are really worth for taxa- 
tion purposes. No one can know. There are too many 
factors entering into the problem for human ingenuity 
to strike an equation. From the moment a product of 
labor is ready for the market, it begins to deteriorate 
until it returns to the soil. 

Thus fleet the works of men back to their earth again; 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream, 

wrote Kingsley, and it is true of all human products. 
A new house is built today ; tomorrow it needs repairs ; 
a few years hence it is torn down in the march of 
progress, or of its own weight it sinks into decay. 
The pyramids, it is true, have existed for thousands 
of years, and the face of the sphynx is still turned 
toward the desert. Here and there monuments have 
withstood time's ravages, and millions have gazed upon 
them in awe and wonder. Yet these instances are so 
few that they accentuate the opposite fact of decay and 
death. Whole races have vanished on the American 
continent, even, and only a few scattered mounds 
remain to give an intimation of what was once a mighty 
nation. 

There is no equity in taxing personal wealth. Its 
production does not increase the cost of government. 
It is the social wants of the people that pile up munic- 
ipal expenses. A factoryless, workless city, if such 
an one could be imagined, would require sewering, and 
lighting, and paving, and policing, and all those other 
things that demand the expenditure of wealth. To 
tax what is commonly called personal property at this 
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stage of civilization is simply to continue to thrust 
into it the medieval customs that induced robber 
knights and barons to erect castles on hilltops the more 
easily and securely to rob the passing commerce. 

There can be no cities where there are no factories 
or their equivalent in wealth-producing power. They 
make and sustain the city — ^are its very life and soul. 
Their presence is as necessary to its existence as is the 
blood in our veins. Without rich, red blood, life would 
disappear; without the factory, vibrating with its 
machinery, the city would languish and die. What is 
the use, then, of doing such economic violence to 
municipal life and prosperity as in any degree to sup- 
press, through the taxing power, the life-giving 
factors? Taxing the products of labor diverts funds 
from labor's employment, adds to the cost, lessens the 
output, prevents free exchange of labor for labor, and 
brings death where there should be life. 

Wealth should be prima facie evidence of industry 
and economy on the part of the owner. That this is not 
always true is due to the presence of man-made laws 
not in harmony with nature. But he is the legal owner 
and possessor, and the law presumes that he came to 
it by honest exertion or inheritance. To take it by 
process of law is as great a loss to him as if it were 
taken by fraud. In any case it is taken by force. No 
matter how peacefully one submits to the assessor and 
tax collector, there remains the feeling that injustice is 
being done in requiring the sacrifice. Thus the public 
deals leniently with tax dodgers, even if the dodging 
adds burdens to others. 

After all has been said, it remains a fact that the 
expenses of government must be met in some way, and 
the industrious must foot the bills. In any case labor's 
products must be levied upon for this fund. But 
society, by cooperation in various ways, adds to its 
own efficiency as a wealth-producing factor. The 
wealth-producing power of each individual is increased 
by association. If two men working together can do 
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more work— create more wealth — than if they worked 
separately, so 350,000 persons, as in Detroit, uniting 
in the various activities for which the city is noted, 
can produce many times more wealth than if separated 
by long distances. Even were there no machinery in 
existence, there would be a saving in many directions 
by reason of the large number of persons being 
employed in a comparatively small space. A thousand 
persons spread over 10,000 acres, no matter what 
their employment, will be far inferior in effectiveness 
to 1,000 persons on ten acres. In the closer aggrega- 
tion trade and barter can be carried on at a greatly 
decreased cost, to say the least, and the raw material 
can be delivered from one class of workers to another 
with much less expense. The very fact of being nearer 
together makes labor more effective — means a larger 
product with the same amount of exertion. 

Where rightly managed all municipal expenditures 
are in the line of economic production of wealth. In 
municipal life mistakes are made, frauds are practiced, 
useless departments and officials are foisted upon the 
public, and other methods are devised to loot the 
public treasury. Yet with all the waste it is doubtful 
if it is greater than in the management of private enter- 
prises, so called, the blunders of which only come to 
light when firms or corporations fail and disappear, 
leaving millions in liabilities and mayhap only hun- 
dreds in assets. 

The expense of government is an economic neces- 
sity, to be met by those directly affected in proportion 
to the benefits society confers. And society itself 
creates this fund. Along with aggregations of indi- 
viduals there springs into existence a new value, inde- 
pendent of the individual exertion of the units. It can- 
not be thrust aside or ignored. It makes itself known 
immediately on the instant there is competition between 
the units for its control and enjoyment. Rich and poor, 
high and low, all unite in creating this value. To take 
this for all governmental expenses, which in no way 
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lessens the reward of the exertion of the units com- 
posing the social organism, is the true solution of the 
tax problem. 

This value is known as land value. It makes land on 
Woodward avenue worth $3,000 a foot front, while 
out on the suburb, less than five miles away, it sells for 
only $10 a foot front. It relates entirely to location, 
in reference to population. No matter whether occu- 
pied by a fourteen-story building, or a temporary 
structure a story high, its location value remains the 
same. The use to which it is possible of being put 
determines this value. Should a fire sweep it clear of 
every vestige of wealth, let population remain and 
the value is not lessened ; it may even in some degree 
be increased through greater ease in putting it to better 
use. 

What is the necessity, then, of going further than 
to this one source for the necessary means to support 
the government? It is here, created by the community 
as a whole, and dependent alone on the community for 
its existence ; when population increases, bringing need 
for larger expenditures, it leaps into existence, ready 
for use. 

It cannot truthfully be said that there is no equity 
in taxing only land values, and letting all other kinds 
of property escape. The difference between the two 
kinds is so marked that it is only necessary to call 
attention to it to become apparent to the dullest minded. 
Actual wealth is dependent on human exertion for its 
existence — is directly responsible to the individual who 
exercises muscle and brain in its creation. Land value 
appears without individual effort, and without lessen- 
ing in any way the power of the individual to create 
wealth. He still has all his powers, and can produce 
wealth independently of the aid given by the presence 
of the collectivity. 

Land value is rental value — what the land will bring 
annually to its owner irrespective of all improvements. 
No one person is responsible for this value — no more 
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the owner than any other citizen. A site whose title 
rests in an idiot has as much land value as if the owner 
were an Edison. And it is in plain view, cannot be hid, 
and its value is in exact proportion to the use that 
can be made of it. There it is, a value to which every- 
one in the community has equally contributed, and it 
is only the commonest kind of common sense to take 
for the support of those public duties in municipal life 
the value which all have made. To send out the tax 
gatherer to collect for the support of the government 
from individual wealth, while this common fund exists, 
is robbery. 

The wealthy cannot escape, the poor cannot be over- 
burdened, under the operation of collecting all needed 
taxes from land values. It will shift taxation from the 
country, where the farmers already pay more than their 
share, to the cities, where the rich escape most of 
the burdens. For there is little of land value in soil 
given over to the pursuits of agriculture — only so much 
as population gives. And population being thin, land 
value is low. Indeed, the 300,000 acres incorporated 
in the cities of Michigan have a greater land value 
than the 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion in the state. Detroit contains land value at the 
rate of $2,000,000 an acre, or thereabouts. Common 
agricultural land, improvements and all, does not aver- 
age in value $25 an acre, and with the improvements 
eliminated, it is very little indeed. As a rule, valuable 
improvements are to be found on land having great 
value. It is on valuable land only that evidences of 
wealth may be seen. One reflects the other. 

Let legislatures cease the hopeless task of trying 
to equitably assess personal property. The govern- 
ments of the world have been hundreds of years at the 
experiment, only to make matters worse. Every 
attempt has added burdens to wealth producers, and 
given freedom to those least entitled to it. To establish 
justice and equity in Michigan in the matter of taxa- 
tion, no constitutional amendment is needed. It is 
11 
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simply necessary to enact a law exempting from taxa- 
tion all personal property, including all improvements 
on land — such as fencing and ditching, orchards and 
buildings — and tax land values only. That would 
catch the railroads, the mine owners, and all other 
corporations, and would burden neither labor nor 
capital. It would lighten the taxes of those using land 
productively, while increasing, as it should, the taxes 
of those keeping land out of use. It would leave both 
labor and capital free to do their best — ^to create the 
most wealth with the least exertion — ^and it would start 
an era of pro3perity the like of which the world has 
never witnessed. 



THOUGHTS ON THE LAND. 

The land question * * * means hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, notice to quit, labor spent in vain, the toil of years seized 
upon, the breaking up of homes, the miseries, sicknesses, 
deaths of parents, children, wives; the despair and wildness 
which spring up in the hearts of the poor, when legal force, 
like the sharp harrow, goes over the most sensitive and vital 
rights of mankind. All this is contained in the land question. 
— Cardinal Manning. 

If, then, successive generations of men cannot have their 
fractional share of the actual soil, including mines, etc., how 
can the division of the natural advantages of the earth be 
effected? By the division of its annual value or rent; making 
the rent of the soil the common property of the nation. That 
is, as taxation is the common property of the state, by taking 
the whole of the taxes out of the rents of the soil, and thereby 
abolishing all other kinds of property whatever. — Patrick 
Edward Dove, in 1850. 

Do not say that nature has become a stepmother. Do not 
think that God has turned away his fruitful gaze from the 
earth. It is man who is the enemy of man. The curse that 
bears upon him is his own, that of selfishness and injustice, 
the weight of unjust society. — Michelet, in "History of the 
French Revolution/' 

Take away the government, and the earth and all its good 
things are as common to all men as the air and the light. — 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MORAL STATUS OF THE SINGLE TAX. 

Most of the criticisms passed upon the remarks of 
Alfred S. Niles and Lawson Purdy at the dinner of the 
commercial organizations of Detroit, given at the Cadil- 
lac, served mainly to show the ignorance of the critics. 
It is unnecessary to say that an after-dinner speech on 
such an important topic as taxation does not give a 
speaker time to formulate a system of political 
economy that will take in every phase of the subject. 
Of necessity some things must be left to the common 
sense of the listener. But it is a fact — ^and Michael 
Brennan emphasized it in his few remarks that evening 
— ^that the average merchant and manufacturer is a 
very ignorant person, when it comes to the science of 
taxation. And the critic who attempts a criticism on 
what a reporter thinks a speaker is saying on a sub- 
ject which neither reporter nor critic has ever studied, 
is not liable to hit the mark. 

The fact is that Mr. Purdy made the only criticism 
on Mr. Niles' speech that is necessary. He said truth- 
fully that the idea of exempting from taxation machin- 
ery only, is too narrow to have a very great following 
outside of the manufacturing classes themselves. But 
what Mr. Niles said as to the impetus given manu- 
facturing by exempting it from taxation is beyond 
denial. The figures speak for themselves. It empha- 
sizes the fact, too, that the margin on which manu- 
facturers work is very small, and that it takes a very 
large business to enable an employer to retire before 
he reaches three score years with a modest competence. 
Yet if he has a patent, which gives him a monopoly 
of some line of trade, it is very different. But that 
is another story. 
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Mr. Purdy was bolder and more thorough than Mr. 
Niles. He advocated the exemption from taxation of 
pretty much all kinds of property except real estate. 
He would go to farm and factory and exempt the farm- 
er's live stock, as well as the manufacturer's machin- 
ery; to the counting house and exempt the banker's 
money; to the warehouse and store and exempt the 
wholesaler's and retailer's stock of merchandise. All 
these interests he would unite against the owner of 
land, and this latter personage would be made to bear 
the burden of governmental expenses. 

It is very natural for the land owner to come for- 
ward and inquire why he should be singled out for 
any such "vicious" attack. Why should "his" prop- 
erty be expected to pay everything? Didn't he come 
by it as honestly as the others did theirs ? Isn't his as 
necessary for the prosperity of the people? What 
would the public do without land? "Confiscation I" 
"Robbery!" he cries, and to the unthinking it looks 
very much like it. 

The putting of only such taxes on the land as would 
support a government economically managed, is called 
the single tax limited. It would leave to the landlord 
a certain percentage of what Samuel J. Tilden first 
called the "unearned increment." To take all of this 
unearned increment and expend it for the benefit of all 
the people is called the single tax unlimited. Single 
taxers are divided into these two schools. They do 
not differ on principles, but, like Thos. G. Shearman, 
the single taxers limited think it will work for the best 
interests of all to leave some of the unearned incre- 
ment in the hands of the land holding class. 

Let us consider the moral question involved. If it 
is immoral, and is doing an injustice to tax one class 
of property only, letting all other kinds escape, the 
single tax should never be allowed to gain a foothold, 
even if some good might follow its adoption. The 
moral question is worth considering — is the most essen- 
tial part of the problem, in fact. To do an immoral 
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thing is to outrage justice, and will surely bring in its 
train greater evils than it abolishes. 

Land is not the product of labor. Land value is 
not the product of the individual laborer. Ownership 
does not create land value. The land has been here 
always, in some form, and the land value that has 
come is due to causes entirely outside the ownership. 
The owners of the site of the Majestic building, for 
example — a site which brought $660,000 for about a 
third of an acre— created no more of the land value 
attaching to it than the average citizen. Yet because 
of warranty deeds handed down for several genera- 
tions, none of whom contributed to the value more 
than those who had no legal claim, they are enabled 
to take tribute from the citizens of Detroit each year 
in the sum of $20,000 to $30,000. It is this value 
created by the community as a whole, from which taxes 
should be drawn. It leaves the products of labor free 
from all exactions, so long as this land value is suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of a government economically 
administered. And when the sum demanded exceeds 
this land value, it is pretty good evidence that the 
municipality is dipping into expenses it had better 
leave alone. 

In the discussion of this question this matter of the 
creation of land values by the community, and not by 
the individual owner of any particular piece, must be 
kept continually in mind. To lose sight of it is to lose 
sight of the great difference between this and other 
kinds of "property." All other evidences of wealth 
are the product of human industry. It has taken 
human exertion to produce it. Machinery, merchan- 
dise, goods, houses, live stock — ^all of these owe their 
existence to the skill, intelligence and industry of 
human beings. They are here because someone, some- 
where, by manual or by mental exertion — which latter 
is as physical as the act of the blacksmith — expended 
strength and vitality to produce it. And when these 
various artisans came together they produced, in addi- 
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tion to this wealth, another value sufficient to provide 
them those essentials that go with civilization. To 
take their labor products and leave this other value in 
the hands of a class that had no more to do in produc- 
ing it than themselves, is to allow of a robbery that 
accounts for poverty in the midst of progress. It is an 
immoral act. 

As a fiscal reform the single tax is impregnable. As 
a refonn founded on justice and good morals it is 
equally unassailable. It leaves to the creator of wealth 
all of his possessions, it takes from the owner of values 
created by the community, only that part that belongs 
to society as a whole. It is true that people have 
worked hard, sold their products and put money in 
land. Those who have done this because they wanted 
the land for use. still have control of the land, and the 
single tax will not take it from them. Those who have 
bought vacant property for the purpose of speculation, 
expecting that coming generations will pay them toll 
for the privilege of using it, are outside the pale of 
consideration, for they do not want to give value 
received. They are after something for nothing. 

Local option in taxation will enable a community 
to experiment in the line of relieving wealth the 
creation of labor from taxation. When tried it will 
probably be found that the owners of land in use are 
benefited as well as the owners of wealth, which is the 
product of human exertion. It will be such a stimu- 
lant to industry that much vacant land will immedi- 
ately come into the market. The class holding land 
for speculation only, without any particular interest in 
having it improved and occupied, but desiring to keep 
it until increased population compels the payment of a 
big bonus for its possession, will certainly not be bene- 
fited by any scheme of taxation that places taxes where 
they belong. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 

Prof. C. A. Kent, in the role of a defender of the 
rich man in the matter of paying taxes, is an appro- 
priate figure. Then, too, the time and place he recently 
chose was in perfect harmony. He was addressing the 
Men's Club in a church supported almost entirely by 
those who, though not millionaires, can truthfully be 
called rich, even if they do not place themselves in that 
class. And that they were in sympathy with the stand 
taken by the great pleader for the rich, is shown by 
the fact that no one, when he concluded, attempted an 
answer. He had proved his point, to their satisfaction 
at least, and it was useless to continue the discussion. 

"The rich men pay the mass of the taxes," Mr. Kent 
is quoted as saying, and he insisted that under present 
conditions they were paying more than their share. 
Besides, they support the churches and colleges, he 
said. Society is divided into two classes, employers 
and laborers. The employers are the rich, the labor- 
ers are the poor. Yet he acknowledged that there was 
a feeling in the community that rich men were an evil 
to be got rid of. As a matter of fact, said Mr. Kent, 
people were poor because they did not save, but wasted. 

The equitable placement of taxes is one of the most 
important problems in any community. If the rich, as 
held by Mr. Kent, are paying more than their share, 
it is something that should be remedied, and the sooner 
it is done the better for all concerned. Because one is 
rich is no reason why he should be made to bear bur- 
dens that belong to others. 

In the United States it takes something over a thou- 
sand million dollars a year to meet national, state and 
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municipal expenses. The greater part of this vast sum 
is collected by indirect methods. The late Thos. G. 
Shearman divided tax collecting into "straight" and 
"crooked." Indirect — crooked — taxes are levied and 
collected in such a manner that the persons paying 
them are ignorant of the fact. Indirect taxes are the 
favorite methods of all who are unwilling to let their 
victims know what is going on. The customs tax 
collector is never seen by the person who pays the tax. 
The collector's deals are with the first owner of the 
thing taxed, and not with the final payer. When a bale 
of goods — woolens, for example — enters one of the 
ports of the United States a customs inspector demands 
the original bill, and in proportion to the cost of the 
goods he adds the percentage demanded by the govem- 
pient. This becomes a part of the price the same as the 
freightage and insurance across the ocean, and by the 
wholesaler is added to the sum total to be charged for 
handling. When it reaches the store of the retailer, 
he adds to this price the cost of his handling, which 
in turn is paid by the buyer — ^the consumer. 

In all indirect taxes, then, the burden falls on the 
consumer, and it falls on him simply because he has 
no one to shift it to. The importer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer — each in turn has added the tax to the original 
cost charged by the foreign manufacturer. In no 
instance do any one of them pay the tax. They have 
passed the burden along, with an added percentage, 
until finally the consumer meets the expense out of the 
result of his own labor. 

Do the rich pay any more than their share of cus- 
toms duties? They are larger consumers than the 
poor, to be sure ; their living expenses foot into dollars 
where those of others remain in the dimes. Yet it is 
impossible to see how they are paying more than their 
share. Indeed, the other proposition is easier of proof. 
And for this reason : The goods consumed by the poor 
pay a higher tax than those consumed by the rich. Still 
sticking to woolens, the duties imposed on high priced 
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goods are much less than those imposed on the poorer 
grades. The low taxed but high priced goods are worn 
by the rich ; the low priced but high taxed goods are 
worn by the poor. The poorer the goods, the higher 
the tax. 

In no case are internal revenue taxes paid by those 
who go to the government and buy the stamps that 
eventually appear upon their goods. The cigarmaker 
— the employer — adds the price of the stamps to the 
cost of the cigars ; the brewer adds it to the price of his 
beer; the maker of proprietary medicines and articles 
considers the stamps a part of his cost of manufacture. 
In every instance the smoker of cigars, the drinker of 
beer, the purchaser of patent medicines for his own 
consumption pays the tax. 

But the internal revenue tax is free from one objec- 
tion that can. with truthfulness be urged against import 
duties. Whatever the tax, it does not add to the cost 
of other manufactures not taxed. This the import 
duties do. In fact this is one of the objects of duties 
on many classes of goods manufactured in this coun- 
try. The duty enables the American manufacturer to 
charge a higher price than he could were competition 
not restricted. So in this case at least, an import duty 
if high enough to exclude foreign manufacturers, adds 
nothing to government revenues, while increasing the 
cost of living. 

It cannot be truthfully claimed that the rich pay 
more than their share of these taxes, either. In any 
case they can be evaded by not consuming the thing 
taxed. The poor man can dispense with his glass of 
beer, and the rich man with his expensive liquor, if 
they desire. Still this kind of evasion would really 
be of no help to the poor. For as it would not reduce 
the sum total to be raised by taxation, the government 
would be under the necessity of shifting it to something 
else wage-workers consumed. 

Taxes on goods on the shelves of merchants are not 
paid by the merchants. The same can be said with a 
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tax on manufacturers' plants, raw materials and goods 
in process of manufacture. In the first place the mer- 
chant adds the tax to the price of the goods; in the 
second place the manufacturer adds the tax to the 
cost of manufacture. In both instances the charge is 
carried along until eventually paid by the consumer. 

Taxes on houses are paid by those who occupy the 
premises. If owned and occupied by the same indi- 
vidual, that person pays the tax. If owned by one 
person and rented to another, the one who pays the 
rent pays the tax. When there was a tax in France 
on windows, houses were built with as few windows 
as possible. The windowless house rented for less 
than the one with plenty of light. If Detroit should 
put a tax on chimneys, immediately architects would 
figure on building houses with as few chimneys as 
possible. And the house with three or four chimneys 
would rent for more than those with but one. In both 
cases the renter would pay this tax. 

There is one tax that cannot be shifted. That is 
the tax on land values. When any community has 
given value to a piece of land, and the assessor has 
done his duty in assessing it at its true cash value, the 
owner cannot shift the burden. He must pay it him- 
self. Were the tax on area, it would be different. If, 
for example, Detroit taxed land at a certain price per 
square foot, whether situated on Woodward avenue in 
the center of the city, or on Michigan avenue at the 
limits, then the tax would be borne by the person 
occupying the premises. He could not escape it by 
moving from any one locality, for all localities would 
alike bear the burden. But so long as there is any 
difference in land value, and it is so taxed, the would-be 
occupier has the choice of high priced or low priced 
land, and this choice of location prevents the owner 
of the best located land charging any price he pleases. 
Whether the taxes are high or low they add nothing 
to the value of the location, and do not enter as a factor 
in the rent charged. 
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Besides the tax on land values, other direct methods 
of taxation are a tax on incomes and on successions. 
The first, however, leads to perjury and inequitable 
taxation ; the second to all manner of scheming to dis- 
pose of or hide property in order that it may escape 
both the probate judge's and the assessor's eyes. In 
no case can either be collected with absolute justice to 
all concerned. 

In what way do the rich pay more than their share 
of these various taxes? As consumers, it has been 
shown that in some instances they pay less than their 
share, where the tax on the goods consumed by the 
poor are at a higher percentage than on those con- 
sumed by the rich. At any rate they pay only in pro- 
portion to their consumption, and the stomach and 
back of the rich are not more commodious nor broader 
than those of the poor. As manufacturers or import- 
ers or merchants they pay no taxes ; the taxes on their 
goods are shifted to the backs — literally — of their cus- 
tomers. As landlords, every penny of taxes on build- 
ings and improvements are shifted to their tenants. 
They pay taxes only on what they themselves occupy. 

It is an easy matter to prove the rich do not pay their 
share of the taxes. A few years ago I had occasion to 
investigate the assessors' books in Detroit, and I 
found that the holdings of the small property holders 
were assessed anywheres from 30 to 60 per cent nearer 
their true cash value than the holdings of the rich. At 
that time the assessors did not bother about charging 
the holders of valuable vacant land by the foot front, 
but were content to lump it at so much per acre. Thus 
the small property owners were made to bear double 
burdens. Were these rich paying their share? 

In the latter part of January, 1902, the final report 
of the executor of the estate of the late John Ward, as 
published, gave the value of the estate as $223,765 in 
personal and $550,625 in real property. Mr. Ward 
was a well known business man, and perhaps the larg- 
est individual lender of money on real estate securities 
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in Detroit. While the aggregate of his estate was not 
as g^eat as it had been estimated, it was still enough 
to show that Mr. Ward was a very wealthy man. 

"In the light of the disclosures contained in the 
executor's final report, it is surprising, or perhaps not 
surprising, to leani tliat Mr. Ward in his life did not 
pay taxes on the basis of any such personal assessment 
as $223,000," says the Evening News. And it con- 
tinues : "In 1898 and 1899 his personal property was 
assessed at $16,500, about one-fourteenth of its value 
at the time of his death. In 1900 the personal prop- 
erty of the Ward estate was assessed at $67,750, or less 
than one-third of its real value." 

There has not been a single instance in Detroit in 
which a rich man's estate, when disclosed in the pro- 
bate court, has not been shown to be worth much more 
than for what it was assessed. Often the figures have 
swelled into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
When divided among the heirs it has almost as sud- 
denly disappeared — from the assessor's rolls. How 
was it that for so many years these rich estates were 
not assessed? 

As I write I have before me a clipping from a recent 
number of the Detroit Tribune showing how the 
Illinois state board of equalization has just added to 
the tax rolls of Chicago $77,745,180 taxed corpora- 
tions, thanks to the Teachers' Association of that city, 
who were anxious that the taxes be increased in order 
that they might get a raise of salary. One corporation 
alone, the People's Gas Company, which was assessed 
last year for $2,500,000, was raised to $63,000,000. 
Have the rich in this instance been paying their share 
of the taxes? 

How the railroads of Michigan have for years fought 
every attempt to compel them to pay taxes in propor- 
tion to their holdings is an old story. Governor Pingree 
went to his grave with the battle only half won. And 
while the last legislature did tardy justice to the hold- 
ers of other assessable property by increasing the 
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amount to be paid by the railroads hereafter, it is more 
than suspected that between the tax commission and 
the state auditors there will be found a way — with 
such valuable help as the lawyers in Prof. Kent's class 
are always ready to give — whereby these burdens will 
be again shifted to the shoulders of others. 

And now the Honorable Tom L. Johnson, mayor 
of Cleveland, in his fight for equal taxation, has 
shown that the railroads of Ohio are assessed for only 
21.9 per cent of their market value; and if they were 
assessed for only 60 per cent of their value, they would 
rate for $204,000,000 more than at present, and would 
pay to the counties $5,933,765 instead of $2,149,980, 
as in 1900. And while the assessment of the great 
corporations averaged less than 22 per cent of their 
market value, the assessment of farms is shown to 
average 60 per cent or over of their true cash value. 
Are the rich in these instances paying their share of the 
taxes ? 

One thousand persons and corporations own over 
half of the real estate of the city of Detroit. As a rule 
those who own land and buildings also own personal 
property. But though these 1,000 persons and cor- 
porations own half of the city, they by no means pay 
half the taxes. Taxes can only be paid by the pro- 
duction of wealth in excess of the cost of living. This 
is done by the 60,000 or more wage-workers who in 
addition to their own living create enough surplus 
value to pay not only the taxes, but the living expenses 
of those who do not work. The real taxpayers in every 
community are the men, women and children who, by 
honest toil, create wealth. The man who steps up to 
the tax receiver's office and gets his receipt plays the 
least important part in the economy of taxation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE NEWSPAPERS, THE PUBLIC AND THE 

SINGLE TAX. 

The progress of any reform is echoed in the utter- 
ances of the daily press of the world. As a rule, news- 
papers are established for the purpose of making an 
income on the capital invested. As business enter- 
prises, subsisting on public approval, they are always 
ready to print the sentiments the public favor. Read- 
ers of newspapers patronize those publications that in 
a measure echo their own opinions, hence the variety 
of journals to suit the multitudinous tastes of society. 

A paper established, and on a paying basis, at once 
becomes a conservative organ, with its utterances well 
guarded, and editors and reporters are allowed to boom 
fads that happen to spring into prominence, only so 
far as there may be public approval. There is good 
reason, therefore, for established papers being con- 
servative, carefully guarding their editorial columns 
and keeping them free from anything that might dis- 
turb the public faith in their infallibility, or the public 
belief that the course suggested or advocated is the 
best for the community. This is why the old news- 
paper is seldom the great leader of thought into new 
channels ; it is but the reflection of what is going on 
in the public mind. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that, when Henry 
George's "Progpress and Poverty" first appeared, the 
newspapers should look upon it with disapproval as to 
its "wild theories," as stated by The Churchman, while 
remarking its "wonderful interest and power," as 
acknowledged by the San Francisco Examiner. It 
was a pretty good book to read, but a pretty poor book 
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to believe in. Hovering around the single tax, like 
guardian angels, were good devils and bad devils, but 
the good ones were weak little fellows, connected and 
concerned with minor points, while the bad ones looked 
after those chapters that disrupted "the very founda- 
tions of society" — ^vested interests and private property 
in land. 

"We have to consider Mr. George's position as essen- 
tially unsound," said the New York Nation, in the 
early '80s, "although we find many admirable passages, 
and a notable spirit of candor pervading his work." 

In the opinion of the New York Examiner and 
Chronicle, an influential national organ of the Baptists, 
"Progress and Poverty" was "the most pernicious 
treatise on political economy that has been published 
for many a day." And the Chicago Advance made the 
sage statement that "the author appears to be a kind of 
communist, yet he means well, and means it earnestly, 
and says much that it worth thinking about." 

Equally forcible was the criticism of the Alta-Cali- 
fomian. "Its premises are false, and its reasoning 
fallacious," it said, "while its conclusions would put an 
end to progress and subvert civilization." 

The English papers were chary in their remarks, as 
befitted their conservatism, but the Statist found room 
to say that "since Proudhon enunciated to the world 
the famous proposition, 'property is robbery,' no writer 
of any pretentions to cultivation of mind, or even edu- 
cation, except, perhaps, Karl Marx, has put forth such 
an astonishing proposal as that of the author of 
'Progress and Poverty.* If he is able to convince many 
of his countrymen of the practicability, to say nothing 
of the expediency, and less than nothing of the justice, 
of such a mad doctrine as this, the United States will 
sooner or later be torn by a civil war." 

These extracts could be extended indefinitely, but 
a sufficient number have been given to show how the 
newspapers of 1880 and 1881 stood in regard to the 
theories so clearly stated in "Progress and Poverty." 
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And doubtless in the main they correctly reflected 
public opinion. While people were grappling with the 
problem of poverty, yet until the secret of wealth 
accompanied with want had been clearly revealed by 
Mr. George in language within the understanding of 
the masses, there was lacking that essential thing to 
unite thinking minds on a program having justice and 
equity for its base, and, leaving the wrongs of the past 
to take care of themselves, begin a new era of civili- 
zation, based on equal and exact justice to all in the 
economic world. 

Passing over a decade of mental clashing, a change 
is observed in the attitude of the newspapers toward 
the single tax. These great vehicles of intelligence 
and news were still reflecting public opinion. What 
the public desired, they advocated; what the public 
abhored, they treated with disgust and distrust. Their 
aim was to please, but how could they please if not 
treating with respect those theories the public were 
beginning to consider not entirely wrong? With 
their hands on the public pulse, the managing editors 
watch the trend of events. And thus it came about in 
the early '90s that such a powerful and conservative 
paper as the New York Times remarked editorially: 
"We have no hesitation in declaring our belief that the 
ideal taxation lies in the single tax laid exclusively on 
the rental value of land, independent of improvements." 

It was somewhere about the same time that the New 
York Tribune severely criticised the taxing of per- 
sonal property. "If the whole system was swept 
away and the needed revenue derived from real estate 
alone," it said, "there would be a great equalization of 
burdens, and a general relief for capital employed in 
productive industries and the operations of business." 
And the New York Sun of August 26, 1 891, said: 
"The best and surest subject of taxation is tiie thing 
that perforce stays in one place ; that is the land." 

As far back as 1893, the Detroit Evening News, in 
criticising the remarks of Prof. R. A. Seligman in the 
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Political Science Quarterly, on the science of taxation, 
remarked : 

There is a science of taxation and only one. * * * The 
free gifts of nature belong to all mankind, to all men alike, to 
no one class any more than to another. The surface of the 
earth is the free gift of nature, as much as the light of heaven, 
or the surface of the waters, or the air we breathe. * * * 
The land belongs to all the people. * * * They and not the 
landlords are entitled to all the rents. If the state would 
assume its own it would not need to tax. It would have enough 
and to spare without taxation. It would be able and willing to 
confer its benefits as divine providence confers its blessings, 
without money and without price. This is the only science of 
taxation there is. 

In the same year B. O. Flower, then editor of the 
Arena, wrote: 

The land, which by a just and equitable system of taxation 
on rental values would become a beneficent source of wealth 
and happiness to all the people, has fallen very largely into 
the clutches of landlords and speculators, and thus again the 
few fatten on unearned increment, while the many suffer. 
* * * I believe that taxation on land values is fundamentally 
right; that it is perfectly consistent with the highest justice 
and the law of freedom. 

Take another step of ten years forward, with the 
twentieth century gazing on in open-mouthed wonder, 
as befits an infant. How is the single tax in the public 
mind and conscience today? It is no longer a "per- 
nicious theory," but some of the most profound minds 
of the old and new century openly advocate it. Fewer 
men have lived that were mentally brighter than Thos. 
G. Shearman ; still he devoted his wealth to propagat- 
ing the doctrine of the one tax. One of the foremost 
political philosophers of Massachusetts is Charles 
Francis Adams, yet his letter in 1901 on the justice and 
feasibility of the single tax was published in every 
influential journal in that commonwealth. And paper 
after paper now has no hesitancy in boldly advocating 
this great fiscal reform that holds within its womb so 
much happiness for the human race. 
12 
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Would legislative bodies ever pass laws looking to 
the eventual dropping of all other systems of taxation 
but the single tax, if the theories of Henry George had 
not become a part of the public thought of the day? 
Australia has started the movement, and Colorado has 
taken it up. The people of that state are to be given 
the opportunity to try it if they so desire, and having 
once gained a foothold on this continent, nothing can 
stay its progress. It will establish conditions that will 
lead to justice without the necessity of leaguing all 
the machinery of government to production — ^a coup- 
ling that will be dangerous, and ineffective to prevent 
injustice. 

The newspapers of today are hardly yet aware that 
the United States is no longer a count^ where land- 
owners are in the majority. Many do not realize the 
stupendous fact that the tenant class is now the pre- 
vailing class, and that consequently in defending the 
interests of the tenants they are inviting the patronage 
of the majority of the community. But it so happens 
that the landlord class is able to invest dollars in 
defending their interests, while the tenant class have 
hard work to provide pennies. 

Because newspapers do not take up at once reforms 
that are self-evident to the thinking mind, it must not 
be inferred that newspapers and newspaper publishers 
are without principle. Such an idea is far from the 
truth. Many a paper has refused to bow its head to 
some wave of public folly that has suddenly swept 
over the countr}' ; and this at great pecuniary loss. Not 
a few publishers have advocated great moral principles 
at a sacrifice. Many an editor has stood manfully by 
his ideas of right and expediency, and has by sheer 
will power forced his employers to allow the advocacy 
of things that for the time being brought pecuniary 
loss. But no paper can, as a busines proposition, 
indefinitely run counter to public opinion. Its very 
existence depends on having a self-sustaining con- 
stituency. 
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As the number of people believing in the single tax 
has increased, more and more room has been given, in 
the public press, to its airing; sometimes to its advo- 
cacy. No economic discussion can now be carried on 
without its champions being heard, and they are so 
thoroughly grounded in the truth of the doctrine that 
those values created by the community are the proper 
sources from which to draw the expenses — ^the taxes, 
necessitated by community life — ^and are withal so 
enthusiastic and so earnest, that it is little wonder the 
press has caught some of the afflatus and is anxious to 
show its good will. 

The time is fast approaching when the justice and 
equity of the single tax will be no more disputed than is 
the justice of the abolition of human slavery, or the cor- 
rectness of the multiplication table. And as generally 
acknowledged will be the truth of the assertion that the 
taxation of land values equal to the values created by 
the community is amply sufficient to meet all the 
demands of a government economically administered. 
There is a close relation between taxation, prosperity 
and happiness, and the time is coming when it will be 
seen that a simple fiscal reform will give to wealth 
producers the power to keep their own and take away 
from the non-producing classes the privilege of keeping 
that which they have had no hand in creating. 

The aim of existence is happiness. This is true of 
the devout believer in the hereafter, and of the pro- 
nounced agnostic. Some confine their efforts to this 
world ; others seek to penetrate to the land beyond the 
silent sea and lay up riches in good deeds for the here- 
after. There is happiness in suffering, if with the 
suffering is the belief that out of it will come good. 
Since the world began, down through the ages is seen 
a heroic line of courageous men and women who have 
braved death for their opinions, and from whose 
sufferings have sprung a rich heritage of happiness for 
their posterity. And should not the newspaper pro- 
prietor who takes up a reform when it is unpopular, 
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because of public ignorance, and sticks to it and car- 
ries it through its infancy, and at last sees it able to 
walk alone while growing lusty and strong, be entitled 
to the gratitude of the public ? Every paper on whose 
editorial staff there have been brains enough to grasp 
the great truth promulgated by 'Trogress and Pov- 
erty," and whose proprietors were brave enough to 
allow the exploitation of the doctrine of the single tax, 
has done the world incalculable good, helping to sow 
the seed that will in due time bring forth a harvest 
rich in human happiness. 



THE LAW OF PRICES. 

Now while all prices are at all times as high as the traffic 
will bear, competition tends to hold prices of commodities 
down to the cost of production, and if competition could do its 
work, then the prices of all commodities would be determined 
by the wages of those engaged in their production, and would 
result in a wondrous voluntary system of universal industrial 
cooperation on an individualistic basis, as superior to the 
devices of men as the kingdom of God is superior to a Spanish- 
American revolution. 

Competition cannot permanently reduce prices below the 
sum of wages, rent, interest and taxes ; these are the elements 
of price and must be recovered from the consumer. Thus we 
see that the consumer should be given credit for bearing on his 
back the tax burden of the world. 

This explains the labor statistics, why wages are only one- 
fifth of the retail price of commodities, and the futility of 
attempting to establish industrial equity without first appro- 
priating ground rent by the single tax on land value. — Charles 
Moeller. 



AS TO PROPERTY. 

The institution of property, when limited to its essential 
elements, consists in the recognition, in each person, of a right 
to the exclusive disposal of what they have produced by their 
own exertions, or received either by gift or by fair agreement, 
without force or fraud, from those who produced it. The 
foundation of the whole is, the right of producers to what they 
themselves have produced. — John Stuart Mill's "Principals of 
Political Economy" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PUBLIC AND PUBLIC FRANCHISES. 

What shall Detroit do with its street railroad fran- 
chises? This is a burning question, and the proper 
solution of the problem rests with those who for the 
next ten years will elect the aldermen and mayor. 
Heaven as well as the other place will be overturned, 
if possible, to give life to another corporation with a 
franchise, and unless the people are sharper than they 
have ever been before, the corporation will win. For 
the sake of a three or four-cent fare now, the electors 
will be willing to sacrifice a one or two-cent fare five 
or six years hence. 

But while the street car franchises are here, har- 
nessed to our backs with all the ingenuity known to 
the law, and the owners, firmly seated in their respect- 
ive saddles, are riding us to a financially profitable 
winning, there are some things that might be done to 
ease the burden. As often happens, however, the 
seemingly easiest method is not always the best, just 
as the longest way around may be the quickest way 
home. Mark these four points: 

I. Our law courts interpret the language of a fran- 
chise as a contract that cannot be changed without the 
consent of both parties. So many precedents have now 
been established that few, if any, judges can be found 
willing to give a contrary decision. Lately, however, 
a little loophole has been discovered through which 
franchise-holders may be reached. This is the so called 
"police power" inherent in every community. This is 
a point, it is now being held, that communities have no 
power to delegate to corporations. Through the police 
power, mayhap, much can be done to curb the exac- 
tions of corporations. At any rate, it is worth trying. 
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2. There is still left to the community some remnant 
of the taxing power. Sometimes it is in the shape of 
the right to tax franchises as personal holdings of 
corporations. Exercise this to the fullest extent Make 
the value of a franchise property in proportion as it 
gives the corporation the power to exploit Tax 
franchises. 

3. Stop granting public franchises. Those now in 
existence will run out some time. There may have 
been occasions, and there still may be, when a private 
corporation could serve the public better than the 
public would serve itself, just as a wise despot might 
at times be a better ruler than an ignorant or weak 
president, urged to wrong doing by "duty and destiny." 
But these occasions are few and far between, and the 
public had better wrestle as best it may with a new 
problem of municipal government rather than bind 
itself over for thirty or more years to the tender mercies 
of some corporation with whom mercy must ever be 
a stranger. 

4. It is possible that, as regards the municipal con- 
trol of our street railway system, a compromise at first 
would be politic. The city might own the tracks and 
then either rent them or throw their use open to ccmi- 
petition. Individually, I prefer complete municipal 
ownership, on the broad principle that it is not safe to 
delegate any municipal duty to any corporation. When 
this stream is reached it will be time enough to cross it 
In this city it is nearly ten years away, as regards one 
of our avenues, and an average of about sixteen years 
away as regards most of them. Before that time arrives 
the people, through information gained by public and 
newspaper discussions, may be able to intelligently deal 
with the problem. 

The danger of private ownership of public duties 
lies in the almost universal rule of not receiving full 
value for the costs charged ; of inadequate service when 
the public good requires more generous recognition, 
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and of dealings with officials who are tempted to make 
bad bargains for personal gain, thus betraying their 
constituency and saddling unborn generations with bad 
contracts. 

The danger of public ownership of municipal activ- 
ities are many, and not a few of them can be seen with 
the naked eye. Often it is politics rather than business 
that governs the acts of the commissioners in charge. 
Instead of a department whose only duty it is to sup- 
ply water or light, or to protect person and property 
from thieves or fire, or to guard the public health from 
contagious diseases, or to inspect boilers or factories, 
or to hold at even balance the scales of justice, or to 
pave, repave or clean the streets, it is turned into a 
machine to further the personal ambitions of would-be 
governors, presidents, mayors, congressmen, sheriffs, 
legislators or aldermen. (Dffices and places are created 
to make room for good party workers, or influential 
members of organizations, or they are abolished to get 
rid of officials who cannot be swerved from the per- 
formance of a public duty for the sake of a party. 

Another danger of municipal ownership is the 
manipulation of public services whereby private indi- 
viduals are benefited at public expense. A street rail- 
way commission, for example, might thrust a line into 
a new territory before it were needed just to aid a real 
estate speculation. The old water works board was 
wont to lay pipes at public expense through vacant 
territory for the special benefit of land speculators, 
who immediately added a dollar or two per foot front 
to their holdings. 

It is doubtful if the cost of public service is any 
cheaper — if as cheap — than can be provided by a pri- 
vate corporation, but it is doubtless vastly cheaper than 
it would be furnished were the service a monopoly. 
Given a monopoly of anything, and human nature is 
apt to magnify the service. Thus the public is made 
the victim. It is a fact, however, that the public can 
build cheaper than the private individual. Money can 
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be borrowed at lower rates, and contracts can be made 
at closer figures. Under public control there is less 
friction between city departments than between cor- 
porations and the municipality. While it is true that 
offices are created for political favorites, yet the same 
thing is done by the stockholders of private corpora- 
tions, who fill positions of trust and emolument with 
friends and relatives less competent than the same 
salaries would employ outside help. Taking a broad 
view, it may be said that under municipal control a 
great public service will be performed more cheaply 
than by those working under a franchise. Its greatest 
success will be found when it comes in direct contact 
with the people, who will watch it more closely and 
kick more quickly than they will at private cor- 
porations. 

The street railways of Detroit should be owned and 
operated by the municipality, cost to govern the price 
of transportation until such times as the entire burden 
can be placed on land values, where it belongs. And 
instead of giving the present company a freight fran- 
chise or anything akin to it, the right should be held in 
reserve, the city itself to do all in this line of which 
there may be need. 

Doubtless at first blunders will be made, but at least 
they can be corrected inside of thirty years. The cost 
may be above the value of the service in the beginning, 
yet even then it will be nearer equity than if charged 
by a corporation. Friends of the "friends of the 
people" will hold down some of the comfortable chairs 
in well-lighted and well-furnished offices, still their 
services will be as valuable as if they were relatives 
of some stockholder, or representatives of a franchise- 
giving alderman. 

The liberty to have and to hold all that one produces 
is the most sacred of human rights. Every time a 
franchise is bartered away, a link is added to the blood- 
rusted chain binding humanity to harsh conditions, 
and unborn generations are mortgaged to capitalists. 
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With the experience of the past for a guide, it would 
seem impossible that in Detroit at least any more street 
railway franchises would be granted; but it is only 
by the exercise of eternal vigilance that our public 
servants can be kept to the mark, and not allowed to 
sell or give away to some corporation for a mess of 
pottage duties and privileges that belong to the public. 

What shall Detroit do with its telephone companies? 
Under the present state law anyone can start a tele- 
phone company with one, or 100,000, or any number of 
subscribers. There is no way of preventing people 
combining to supply themselves with telephones either 
for private use only or for the public. This is as it 
should be. Yet after all the business is such as to fall 
into the category of a monopoly, just as is the supply- 
ing of water, or light, or the carrying of letters. Time 
and again it has been proved by experience that two 
gas companies covering the same territory increase 
the expense of supplying gas. For there must be two 
sets of pipes, two sets of officers and offices, two plants, 
and two profits to provide for. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that eventually rival concerns will unite, and, 
while reducing the price to the consumer, make greater 
profits for the stockholders. 

Rival telephone companies covering the same area 
are subject to the same law as are the gas or water 
supplying corporations. Divided, they work at a dis- 
advantage. United, better service can be given and a 
larger number of subscribers reached with the same 
expense. But, unfortunately for the public, when rival 
corporations unite, the officers endeavor to make the 
price for the service cover the cost of all the mistake^ 
of both corporations when running separately. The 
user is expected to not only pay for the actual cost of 
the service, but also a good round bonus on discarded 
apparatus, rotting poles and dead wires. 

It is impossible to devise any scheme whereby an old 
corporation, composed of amalgamated rivals and 
loaded with watered stock, can be made to serve the 
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public anywhere near actual cost. The interests of the 
public and stockholders are too wide apart to ever 
reach common ground. And so the only way to pro- 
cure service at cost, in such a contingency, is to start 
fresh under such rules and regulations as the successes 
and failures of the other telephone companies may 
show to be the best way to make this quasi-public 
enterprise THE corporation of the municipality. 

Believing as I do that the business of telephoning is 
a societary function, and therefore should be owned 
collectively, I hope that the present scheme (March, 
1902) to start a rival to the present Michigan monop- 
oly may prove a success. This mainly because it has 
in it the material proposition for municipal ownership 
as soon as the legislature, or the majority of the elect- 
ors of Michigan, if a constitutional amendment is 
necessary, grants the city of Detroit the right to do its 
own business without asking the permission of some 
corporate creature, the child, mayhap, of another state. 
For with this proviso as to municipal ownership it 
must eventually become the only telephone company, 
with the question of profits entirely eliminated. 

It is because the Michigan Telephone Company can- 
not, under any scheme that may be devised by its 
officers, give service at cost, that the organized labor 
element of the city, which has come into existence fpr 
the purpose of doing away with profits through the 
increasing of wages until cost represents price, should 
enter heartily into the battle now waging between the 
cooperative and the monopolistic idea. One must 
absorb the other, and it is self-evident that, with the 
community as a unit in support of collective owner- 
ship as soon as practicable, the monopoly of telephon- 
ing will find its natural level as a municipal function 
and bless instead of bleed the community. 

It is natural to expect that the monopolistic cor- 
porations should either openly or secretly fight any 
scheme looking to cooperative control of municipsd 
functions. And this while a cooperative telephone 
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system might be of direct pecuniary value to them. 
But they are averse to the concept of the public owner- 
ship of public utilities gaining ground, for it is 
inevitable that as the idea spreads and what has here- 
tofore been a private business becomes a public business, 
through absorption, it must eventually reach their own 
monofKily, and so reduce them to the level of being 
paid by the community only what their services are 
worth as compared to other employments. 

It is also natural to expect that organizations desir- 
ing to do away with the useless classes — and those who 
live on profits from public service monopolies belong 
to one of them — should do what they can to aid the 
movement. And while the members may not in many 
instances be direct users of telephones, they are, as 
customers of those who do — such as grocerymen, for 
example — indirectly interested in seeing cooperation in 
telephoning made a success. For the cost of this 
service to the middlemen, who stand between the fac- 
tories and wholesale houses on the one side and the 
wealth-consuming public on the other, enters into the 
cost of the goods handled just as well as the cost of the 
raw material to the manufacturers themselves. 

Eventually I hope to see every business block and 
private residence in the city connected by telephone. 
There might be no monthly or quarterly rates, but 
calls could be cJiarged for at cost. Checks could be 
bought at the public station, and one fed into the 
machine each time it was used, just as street railway 
tickets are bought and handed out when riding. This 
would do away with much of the useless using 
now indulged in by subscribers, for people would be 
apt to think twice before tying up a line with palaver 
when it represented coin. However, all this is a mat- 
ter of detail, which it is not safe to work out until the 
demand actually arises for putting telephoning within 
the reach of the humblest citizen desiring occasional 
attention as well as a great mercantile establishment 
receiving over the wires hundreds of calls a day. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAUSE OF, AND CURE FOR, INDUSTRIAL 

DEPRESSIONS. 

« 

Wall street chills and fevers are premonitions of an 
advancing panic. But there are such a diversity of 
interests in that thoroughfare given up to stock 
gambling operations, as well, in a small way, to legiti- 
mate trade, that extreme caution is necessary before 
forming opinions based on reports from such a quarter. 
The great men of the stock exchange own papers out- 
right or at least control their utterances on financial 
matters, and according as they are "bulls" or "bears" 
are their recommendations and prognostications of the 
condition of the market. 

A Wall street report before me at this writing talks 
of "a tight money market," a probable drop in the 
prices of stocks, a big loss to the banks in available 
cash, and the necessity of J. Pierpont Morgan loaning 
a brokerage concern $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 to save 
it from ruin. For, had the house gone to the wall, 
"the eifect would have been disastrous in the extreme." 
As a matter of fact the bank statement the next day 
was optimistic; stocks held fairly well, and in all 
probability Morgan didn't lend anybody a million or 
90 to prevent failure. 

I am not going to inflict upon the reader an article 
on the stock market. The point I wish to make is that 
increasing perturbations in the range of prices of 
stocks — sudden drops and quick recovers — indicate a 
commercial crisis, when the water will be drained out 
of trust stocks — ^mainly those not based on some monop- 
oly. Whether it is coming swiftly or slowly I do not 
know. There are too many factors in the problem for 
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anyone to make an infallible prophecy. Like the track 
of storms forecasted by the weather bureau, complica- 
tions often arise that shift its direction or speed, and 
sometimes even dissipate it before it has half run its 
course. Still the panic is on the way. The signs are 
sufficiently numerous to be sure of this. 

A panic is the sudden marked stoppage of business 
exchanges. There is a fall in the price of manu- 
factures of every kind subject to natural conditions. 
On a declining market measured in dollars, the middle- 
men of the country refuse to buy anything that will 
not be immediately consumed. This compels a slowing 
down of production, which, in turn, by increasing the 
number of unemployed, reduces consumption. The 
problem of the tramp once more becomes a burning 
question, and soup houses increase in every industrial 
and commercial center. 

Wages can be reduced in several ways. Most 
employers make a direct cut, particularly where the 
employes are unorganized. Another method is to run 
the factory on half or three-quarter time. Still another 
way is to increase the amount of work done by a cer- 
tain number of employes, by adding new duties without 
any corresponding increase in pay — ^an actual reduc- 
tion in wages compared to the wealth produced. The 
janitor is expected, often, to help in other departments, 
releasing a packer, or fireman, or carpenter. The engi- 
neer, in addition to attending to his legitimate duties, 
becomes a machinist of the concern and oversees the 
repair of breakdowns, while the power is left to take 
care of itself. And the bookkeeper, even, is expected 
to make estimates or act also as cashier. Thus often, 
in "hard times," the expenses of a manufacturing con- 
cern is materially reduced, without an equivalent reduc-« 
tion in its producing capacity. 

At any rate large numbers are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the power of the country to consume is 
materially curtailed. There is an apparent over-supply 
of goods — not an over-supply of what is needed, but 
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of what can be bought with the wages of the employes 
— and many manufacturers are compelled to slow down 
either by a reduction in the force employed, a shorten- 
ing of the season, or a lessening of the working hours, 
in spite of practicing all sorts of economies in order to 
be able to undersell competitors. And such a condi- 
tion of affairs is as objectionable to the employer as 
to the wage-worker. The shoemakers' children go 
barefooted, the tailors' ragged, the bakers' himg^. 
As to money, the banks report a plethora, with low 
rates of interest and few borrowers. On every side is 
seen a lack of purchasing power. 

The real fact is that employment began to be hard 
to get before the panic was recognized. Reports from 
the unions showed an increasing number out of worki 
and employment bureaus had more applicants for jobs 
than applications for work. Factories and stores, by 
their frantic attempts to attract customers, indicated 
that trade was falling off, while expenses, meas- 
ured by the cost of living, were increasing. AH this, 
almost imperceptible at first, and only beginning to be 
perceived as some "Black Friday" makes the panic 
recognizable, is ascribed to this or that cause — to 
everything, in fact, but the real one: the inability of 
the wealth producers of the land to meet the burdens 
imposed upon them by those monopolizing natural 
resources. For every dollar demanded by monopoly 
there is a dollar less to buy labor's products. 

When the price of land — urban or suburban — sails 
skyward the only source of employment — for without 
land there could be no production — is restricted. This 
immediately reacts on all labor. There is less building, 
and the trades suffer, which in turn affects everything 
entering into a building— -even the furnishing. There 
is a drag to commerce, and transportation slackens, 
affecting all activities. Enterprise and industry are as 
much restricted as if brakes were placed on every pully 
and shaft. They can only produce in proportion to the 
ability of the people to buy, and people can buy only in 
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proportion to the opportunity to produce ; only as they 
are left free to expend their exertion on land and the 
products of land — on the raw material from which 
wealth comes. 

This is what always takes place before a panic: 
There is a "boom" in the value of land. In addition to 
the natural demand that comes with the increase of 
population there are sprung schemes of colonization, 
suburban platting, the projection of railroads through 
new territory, etc., and gjeat sums are diverted from 
productive to speculative enterprises based on the 
monopoly of the soil. Immediately farming lands go 
out of use for agricultural purposes, and nothing takes 
its place. It often, indeed, becomes the hotbed for 
noxious weeds, where before rich harvests rewarded 
the toiler. 

Pingree's potato patches in and around Detroit were 
on such land. They put to good use what was going 
to waste, and if the idea had accomplished nothing 
else it would have been well worth trying. But it did 
more than this. It proved conclusively that if labor is 
given a chance to employ itself on the land, there will 
be no need to increase the poor commission's funds 
by thousands of dollars. While raising potatoes and 
other vegetables may not be the best use to which this 
land can be put, it is much better for all concerned 
that it should be so used than having it lying idle while 
men and women anxious to work are out of employ- 
ment. 

This, then, is the cause of business depressions: 
The tying up of the soil — ^the exclusion of the laborer 
from the land by the price demanded for it — and the 
preventing of its best use. The laborer can get along 
without capital, though in a halting way, when he has 
free access to natural opportunities. He can manage 
to exist and produce wealth which, in turn, as capital, 
will aid production, though starting with nothing but 
hands and brains, when the soil and the forests and 
mines are at his disposal to use as best he can. But 
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when man-made laws deny him the right to employ 
himself on vacant land except at a price impossible for 
him to meet and live, the stress of a great commercial 
revulsion is near at hand. 

In the course of time, after a panic, the price of land 
will fall to a point where it will return a living to 
those who can use it. Then the business revival com- 
mences, and the wheels of industry soon again sing 
their glad song of work, wages and prosperity. 

Commercial panics also come from causes other than 
land monopoly. Still as a rule they are of short 
duration, and produce no very disastrous effect on the 
material prosperity of the masses. A war may sud- 
denly cut off a natural market, and produce distress, 
as in the case of the cotton operatives of England dur- 
ing the civil war in the United States. Changing the 
base of a nation's money, as the shift from gold to 
silver in this country in the '70s, and reducing the 
per capita, thus seriously affecting prices, and giving 
manufacturers a falling market, has wrecked many a 
promising business. Optimism is also a fruitful source 
of local business depressions. The horizon is too con- 
tracted to get a clear perspective of the world's desires, 
and proportions are outraged. But a country quickly 
recovers from such interferences with trade. Land 
monopoly alone is the cause of long continued indus- 
trial depressions of far-reaching consequence. 

The cure for the major panic is as simple as the 
cause. Destroy land monopoly by making it unprofit- 
able to speculate in land. Absorb, in the shape of a 
tax, all values created by the community, leaving the 
possessor the value of all his improvements, and free 
from any tax. That would render such a thing as hold- 
ing land out of use an impossibility. Freedom to 
employ one's self would do the rest. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FREE SPEECH ON THE CAMPUS. 

It came as a shock to many liberty loving citizens, 
during the fall of 1901, to have the Supreme Court 
of the state of Michigan decide that the common 
council of Detroit could suppress free speech on its 
campus. That very spot was first dedicated to the 
public as a place for holding outdoor assemblages, 
and for years no one even insinuated that the rights 
of anyone were interfered with by such use. The 
campus is a great open space in the commercial center 
of Detroit. Five thousand people can assemble there 
at one time and not impede traffic, and, too, without 
encroaching on the space given to sidewalks. But 
because remarks were occasionally made by some 
speaker that grated harshly on the nerves of a class, 
the common council, with a subserviency unaccount- 
able except on the theory of hypnosis or the desire for 
patronage cunningly hinted at as forthcoming should 
the campus be cleared, agreed to an ordinance denying 
the right of anyone to speak on this public square 
except by permission of the mayor. 

Just about this time there was a flurry in Wall 
street, but this, though interesting, did not begin to 
attract the attention in Detroit as did the effort of 
Police Commissioner Frank C. Andrews to suppress 
free speech. Why he should do this is, in the opinion 
of some, now plain. At that very time he was deep in 
his stock speculations, and had already overdrawn his 
account in the City Savings Bank, which later he 
looted of $1,500,000, and like all evil doers he did 
not want to give anyone — not even Tom Bawden — a 
chance to make outcries that might attract attention 
13 
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to his speculations. It was a most brazen attack on 
the right of free speech, and at that time most lawyers, 
as well as Judge Phelan, held that the Supreme Court 
would declare the ordinance passed by the common 
council of Detroit unconstitutional. 

It was a memorable occasion when one night, the 
Salvation Army marched out of their barracks and 
boldly occupied the campus, even though the board 
of works, under the orders of Commissioner Moreland, 
attached hose to the hydrants and poured great streams 
of water on the square. There the Salvation Army 
stood, ankle deep in water, beating the drum, sing- 
ing, praying and preaching, fearing neither the swarm- 
ing mounted police nor the hosemen. Ever since that 
time I have had great respect for the Salvation Army, 
and this respect was increased when, in February, 1902, 
Major Cox, a frail little woman, believing that God's 
laws were above man-made ordinances, boldly occupied 
the campus, and, though admonished by the judge, 
continued to publicly preach and pray until sent to the 
Detroit house of correction. 

This agitation over the campus ordinance has 
brought forcibly to the attention of the public Sal- 
vation Army methods in reaching that class of citizens 
as completely out of the sphere of church influence 
as if the churches never existed. So long as a major- 
ity of the people insist on social maladjustments 
creating a class in a civilized community more miser- 
able than can be found among tribes in the savage 
state, it will be necessary to have just such moral 
forces to deal with the problem. And it is the height 
of folly to place anything in the way of the Salvation 
Army methods that hinder the well intentioned from 
reaching the forlorn and society-exploited classes. 

Over the doors of one of the armybarracks in New 
York city is said to be the motto : "Soup, Soap, Sal- 
vation." Whoever inspired this piece of alliteration 
must have been a scientist, or else have happily struck 
the right combination, for it is a fact that the regener- 
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ation of the human race itself depends on this sequence. 
First food, without which all will perish. Next clean- 
liness, which insures better health and a greater appre- 
ciation of right action. And finally godliness, which 
comes after the brute has been tamed, esthetic tastes 
cultivated, and the relation of man to man compre- 
hended. 

There is always in every community a class needing 
boosting. From one cause or another the power of 
initiative has been lost. Just as with one who is 
going down a steep decline, the ability to stop has 
vanished, so with not a few when the toboggan slide 
of poverty is reached nothing but a helping hand can 
prevent a catastrophe. And as it is with material, so 
also with moral and social conditions. The unlucky 
and the unfortunate always find everything greased for 
the occasion. One slip, and there is no power within 
themselves to recover their equilibrium. 

It is the "boosting" the Salvation Army is doing to 
this class that makes it an economic, social and moral 
crime to put any obstacle in its path. There are too 
many who have seen the good the soldiers have 
accomplished, too many willing witnesses to the fact 
that they are as "brands plucked from the burning," 
to make of any account the complaints of the selfish 
few that a drum and a horn or two disturb their 
repose, collect crowds, and "drive away customers." 
Even if this last argument were true, it would be no 
reason for driving the Salvation Army oS the streets. 
The noises of a great city are bewildering to those 
from the country, yet the cars must run, great trucks 
must be allowed to rumble; and such quietness is not 
expected as where green fields take the place of 
improved thoroughfares. 

After all, this phase of the free campus question 
is not so important as the fact that restrictions like the 
campus ordinance are a direct attack on free speech. 
Such a step will lead to others in the same direction 
until finally police supervision will extend even beyond 
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public streets and halls to the family itself. And just 
as it is in the Philippines, where it is treason to read 
in public the American declaration of independence, 
so it will be here a state prison offense to criticise pub- 
lic officials or the laws under which they operate. 

Freedom leads to peace, restrictions lead to strife. 
Repression has never yet worked to the benefit of the 
human race. There is no happiness where there is 
not perfect freedom to do all those things that do not 
interfere with the equal freedom of others. The 
expression of discontent, with evils actual or fancied 
that cause unhappiness, is the safest and most peaceful 
way to bring relief. If there are real wrongs to be 
righted, public expression will help the good work 
along. If the evils are imaginary, publicity will cause 
the bogies to vanish. 

It is insisted upon by most of those who argue 
against public speaking in the open air in the center 
of the city, that the streets are for the purpose of 
traffic ; that they are not to be used for anything else ; 
that it is wrong to put anything in the way of free 
passage of teams or individuals. Granted that the 
avenues of a city are for the convenience of the public 
in getting from one place to another. That is not to 
be denied or unduly prevented. But the streets also 
have another use just as sacred, just as important. It 
arises from both custom and necessity. There has 
always been an eternal conflict between Right and 
Authority. Authority always fortifies its position by 
Law. From time immemorial Law has been shaken 
in the faces of the enthralled and despoiled, and 
behind Authority and Law have been ranged the 
priesthood. There is no wrong however great that 
has not had religious sanction. So it is necessary, in 
order that Right shall triumph, that the homeless and 
the propertyless shall have meeting places in public to 
compare notes, to raise their voices in protest, to clank 
their social and economic chains. And the more open 
and more public the better. In the holes of the slums. 
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in the back alleys, in the deserted corners, the cry of 
the oppressed will not be heard, or if heard, will not 
be heeded. The streets will be peaceful, to be sure, 
but instead of open complaining, that all may hear and 
of which all may take warning, there will be con- 
spiracies, misdirection, attacks on individuals that cor- 
rect no evils and direct the attention of no one in the 
right direction. Here is a use for the streets more 
sacred than that of traffic. It is a right that Authority 
and Law cannot abrogate. If there should arise a 
conflict between these two rights, the lesser must give 
way to the greater, for the right of public meeting is 
of more importance than any temporary inconvenience 
in walking along an avenue. The freedom of one 
safeguards all freedom. Without this first essential 
all rights are imperiled. 

What is Law? It is simply the judgment of the 
governing classes. Law as a rule, is made, not for the 
benefit of the many, but for the convenience of the 
few. Every great reform, therefore, that illumes the 
pages of history has been accomplished by the break- 
ing of some or many laws. I doubt not that when 
Jesus headed a procession into Jerusalem, riding on an 
ass, he smashed some city ordinance; certainly he did 
so when he took a whip and cleared the temple of the 
money changers. The disciples traveling from city to 
city, after the crucifixion, not only broke local laws, 
but raised crowds and cried aloud in the streets, for 
which they were imprisoned, a la Major Cox, Tom 
Bawden, et al. Martin Luther was the embodiment 
of a law breaker, for which the whole civilized world 
praises him, for it was only by breaking laws that the 
reformation could be started. John Bunyan, author 
of the immortal "Pilgrim's Progress," pined in prison 
for law breaking. Oliver Cromwell set at naught the 
laws of England and gave the kingdom righteous, if 
illegal, government. George Washington, Thomas 
Jeiferson, Thomas. Paine, Benjamin Franklin and 
every signer of the declaration of independence were 
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not only law breakers but treason promoters. And 
Abraham Lincoln himself, when he issued his first 
famous call for 75,000 troops to defend the capitol at 
Washington against a slave oligarchy, did so in defi- 
ance of law. So there have come times in the history 
of all nations when the law breakers were right, in 
spite of Law and Authority- ; patriots if they succeeded ; 
martyrs if Authority was stronger than Right. 

It may be said I am putting too much stress on a 
picayune municipal ordinance for the regulation of the 
streets in the center of the city. I do not think so. It 
is in these little beginnings that Wrong gains a foot- 
hold, leading to greater violation of personal rights. 
Didn't someone say many years ago that the public 
must be jealous of their rights? That they must 
guard their liberties? Was it not Washington him- 
self who warned his children against the insidious 
doing of Authority ? It is to the credit of the English 
mobs that they so jealously guard their rights in the 
public streets and parks. At the first hints of encroach- 
ments by Authority they do not hesitate to congregate 
by the thousands in the public places and defy both 
Law and Authority. And Authority, less stiffnecked 
than in this country, bows to the inevitable. Otherwise 
the rising tide of indignation is liable to sweep away 
Law and Authority in directions where both are of 
actual benefit to all. 

Public meetings on the campus at night do not block 
the highways. Such accusations are subterfuges, made 
to stop the public utterance of theories distasteful to 
the complainants. At every trial in the recorder's 
court, when this question has been raised, the evidence 
has been overwhelmingly against the presumption. 
Neither have the speakers collected crowds that inter- 
fered with store trade. On five week day evenings 
nine-tenths of the stores are closed anyway ; on Satur- 
day evening they are open, and then it is necessary 
that, in exercising the right of free speech, the equal 
right of others to the use of the streets should be more 
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closely looked after. But with 100,000 or more square 
feet of park and street composing the campus this is 
an easy matter. Indeed, seldom do the crowds occupy 
a third of this space. Street cars pass, wagons of all 
kinds move back and forth, and the pavements are 
much less crowded than when a matinee audience 
awaits the opening of the doors of the Detroit opera 
house. Indeed, were the police to keep away, half the 
excitement incident to street mieetings would dis- 
appear, and most of the crowd would vanish. 

Certainly Tom Bawden has at times talked coarsely, 
though in the main truthfully. He has attacked the 
processes through which some have grown rich with- 
out work, and have enjoyed all the good things of this 
life without the necessity of producing them. And 
doubtless, too, he has exaggerated the importance in 
the economic world of his particular theory as to the 
cause and cure of poverty. But what of it? 

The rantings of the socialist speakers, also, are not 
to be approved as the most philosophical utterances 
possible. Their cooperative commonwealth is a bright 
beacon star, but it is too far above the heads of the 
common herd to yet seriously attract attention. They, 
too, denounce the classes, and urge reforms that, if 
established, would make some who now live luxuri- 
ously and idly work for a living. But what of it ? 

None of the brass bands of the Salvation and Volun- 
teer armies would draw prizes in musical contests, and 
I doubt not those with musical ears must groan in 
spirit when the grating and inharmonious sounds 
reach their sensitive nerves. And, too, many a Jew 
or Gentile, listening to the speaking and praying, the 
calling on the Savior and the vigorous passing of the 
contribution box which at times seemed to be the most 
important part of the religious services, has gone 
away with anything but a contrite heart ; rather is he 
filled with indignation at what to him seem caricatures 
on real worship. But what of it? 

In exercising the right of free speech, neither the 
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religionists, the socialists, the single taxers or the 
other theorists have interfered with the equal liberty 
of others to express their opinions, to uphold the 
present social and industrial status, and to commend 
wealth and culture as found on Woodward and Jeffer- 
son avenues. Whatever is said that is true will find 
fruitful soil ; whatever is false will be as chaff before 
the wind. 

Let those who believe in free speech on the public 
streets, and those who advocate the necessity of relig- 
ious teachings in places where the degraded, the 
vicious, the criminal and the poor, as well as the 
well-to-do, intelligent and refined meet, keep up the 
agitation until the aldermen come to their senses in 
this regard and repeal a bad ordinance. Persistence 
and patience will win in the end, without resort to 
any more drastic methods. When these fail, it will 
then be time to take counsel and see if there is not 
some other way to prevent Liberty being throttled by 
Law and Authority. 

Reverting to Mr. Andrews* meteoric career, it may 
be truthfully remarked that from turning the hose on 
campus crowds to wrecking a bank is not so great a 
step as one might imagine. It arises from that per- 
verted education which insists that there are no rights 
but those that administer to the satisfaction of sup- 
pressors of free speech and looters of depositories of 
public and private funds. It must be expected that 
those who have no regard for the rights of those sup- 
posed to be "beneath" them socially, intellectually or 
financially, will have no regard, when the necessity 
arises, for the rights of "equals." When one is playing 
the game of grab, one is not particular on whose toes 
one steps. 

The enactment of laws and ordinances by legis- 
latures and common councils that assist in suppressing 
public discussion in public places, shows such a dis- 
regard of the rights of the individual in pursuing that 
happiness guaranteed by the constitution, and exercis- 
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ing those rights that do not infringe on the equal rights 
of every other person, that it is to be expected that 
when the pinch comes the creatures of these same legis- 
lators and aldermen will have no hesitation in pursu- 
ing for themselves the same policy in the rush for that 
wealth that comes from its exploiting rather than in 
its creation. 

I have little respect for the intelligence of legislators 
who pass "ripper" laws, or for aldermen who agree to 
ordinances suppressing free speech in expectation of 
its preserving "order," when all history shows that 
such measures are fruitful sources of the very dis- 
orders they are expected to prevent. All honor to 
Judge Phelan, who, in the campus cases brought before 
him, had the courage to denounce the law that makes 
illegal what is an inalienable right of free speech in 
public places and the peaceable discussion of social, 
industrial, and political grievances. 



WILL SOLVE THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

In substituting for the existing multiplicity of taxes, levied 
primarily for the support of government, a single tax on the 
value of natural advantages, we give a death-blow to the 
greatest of all governmental favors — the real mother of the 
trusts — land monopoly. * * * While we have been discussing 
only trusts, the remedies here suggested will solve the labor 
problem as well, for it is governmental favors such as we have 
seen that force men into an unnatural competition with each 
other for the opportunity to employ themselves; whereas 
the opening up of nature's store-house to laborers would so 
multiply opportunities that wages would naturally rise. For 
just in proportion as monopoly takes less of the product of 
labor, there will be more to divide as interest to capital and 
as wages to labor. The demands of privilege work against 
men in two ways. They create conditions in which production 
is lessened, and of this smaller production, they take a con- 
stantly increasing share. Do you then wonder that we 
advocates of the natural order see in the evils of trusts con- 
ditions that in good times force willing men into idleness, 
in bad times cause the strike, the lockout and the army of 
unemployed, and at all times work to produce the pauper and 
the tramp? — Tom L. Johnson, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SLOW MOVEMENT OF GREAT REFORMS. 

No one visited the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo without picking up new ideas or saw ways of 
improving on old ones. The workingman who walked 
through the machinery, liberal arts or electricity build- 
ing, for example, was a poor stick indeed if he did not 
go away better prepared to give satisfaction to his 
employers, and be of more value to himself and the 
community in which he lived. That such an assem- 
bling of the latest achievements in the arts and sciences 
must necessarily aid the inventive mind is beyond 
question. 

For myself I was particularly interested in the 
crowds. And to see these it was not necessary to visit 
the Midway, though doubtless few people went to the 
exposition without taking a stroll, at least, through 
this fascinating highway of all nations. Each build- 
ing, and department in a measure, had its type of 
crowd. In those devoted to manufactures and the 
liberal arts the women were in the majority. In the 
machinery building the men predominated — ^in the 
main thoughtful men who came with a purpose. The 
art building attracted a still different class, and it was 
not at all difficult to note a facial resemblance running 
through a considerable number. 

Having been on the grounds during the illness and 
death of President McKinley, when the eyes of the 
whole nation, it is supposed, were directed towards 
Buffalo, and hoping for the good news that would tell 
of his recovery from the assassin's bullet, I had a favor- 
able opportunity to see just how much the crowds 
really were interested in the outcome of the fatal 
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shooting, and to hear the expressions of opinion on 
socialism, anarchy and reform movements generally. 
When home with those we know, we are not apt to pay 
much attention to chance expressions. They are so 
multitudinous that their value is depreciated, but to 
talk with a stranger on a burning question, when 
he feels certain that the airing of his opinions cannot 
affect his business or his social, religious or political 
welfare, is a different thing. So I made it a point, 
while on the grounds, and opportunity offered, to drop 
a word or two with an interrogation point attached, 
just to see how the land lay in the minds of the aver- 
age citizen away from home. 

The result showed that even the mildest of socialism, 
let alone the more drastic sort, will have hard sledding 
for many years to gain even a respectable foothold. 
And as for anarchy, not one in a thousand, it might 
be said, has conceived of any but the violent 
kind — if such can be called anarchy at all. The 
seeds that are to bring forth the cooperative common- 
wealth and revolutionize industry have not yet 
sprouted. The commercial interests of the country 
must yet go through many financial panics and take all 
sorts of remedies for industrial ills before the common 
people will listen to the voice of the socialist philoso- 
pher demanding the dethronement of the present cap- 
tains of industry. 

Those who are being pinched by the trusts — indi- 
vidual manufacturers and small corporations in the 
main, who are not able to compete with immense con- 
cerns with unlimited capital and the ability to buy up 
the latest inventions — ^may make a great noise, but it 
is really having little effect on the public. The people 
have seen the rise of corporations, and the elimination 
of the individual manufacturer, with no harsh result 
to their interests, and they reason that a little larger 
concern will bring advantages not to be had with the 
smaller ones. The millionaire is here to stay, and he 
is doing good, they reason, with his millions. At any 
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rate wealth is a blessed thing, and few of them will 
refuse the opportunity of becoming millionaires them- 
selves by following the highway traveled by trusts. 

So it is just as safe, as it ever was, so far as this 
generation is concerned, to buy real estate as an invest- 
ment. Taxes are not going to be shifted on land 
values — where, however, they really belong — just yet. 
The manufacturer with new ideas in his lines of busi- 
ness, capital to back them and perseverance to crown 
them with success, can proceed to carry out his plans, 
with the knowledge that the government isn't going 
to step in and run his business for him this decade. 
There is going to be neither buying out nor confisca- 
tion during the first quarter of the twentieth century 
at least, even if during the next three-quarters. 

As to the public ownership of public utilities, the 
talk was different. All approached on the subject 
believed in it, though most of those with any ideas at 
all had not worked the matter out sufficiently far to 
know how it could be brought about without injuring 
someone in his "property*' rights. That was the 
poser. Let someone come forward with a clear-cut 
scheme for the public ownership of the railroads of the 
country that will do no violence to the popular idea of 
property rights, and this phase of the industrial prob- 
lem will be settled instanter. The government will 
own and run every railroad in the country. 

In the fall of 1901 certain great railroad interests 
clashed. Two powerful syndicates were determined 
to "run their business" in their own way, and to allow 
of no interference with their chosen territory. The 
battle royal lead to the formation of a third cor- 
poration for operating both lines of railroad trans- 
portation, with one interest in control ; so it practically 
resolves itself into the ownership of the lines by one 
man. Whether that man is Hill, Morgan, Vanderbilt, 
Gould, or Rockefeller makes little difference. Some 
day it is going to be an easy thing to take collective 
control, through legislative enactments, when only 
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one man stands between the private ownership of the 
country's railroads and the best interests of the whole 
people. 

This is a phase of cooperation — or socialism — in 
which even manufacturers and employes generally can 
take an interest. It will eliminate from the field of 
competition the question of preferred rates that certain 
combinations are supposed to enjoy, and will leave 
every industry on its own bottom, able to dominate its 
own natural territory. Yet even this relief is some 
distance in the future. The masses are as a rule very 
conservative, and the fear that the national ownership 
of the railroads will lead to further reforms based on 
socialism, will deter many from advocating it even 
though they acknowledge it would be a good thing. 
Still this reform is surely coming. It looks at present 
as if it would be the first one of any importance to 
become an accomplished fact, yet there is always the 
possibility that something else, not now in the public 
mind at all, will press it aside and demand and receive 
recognition first. Such things occasionally do happen 
when industrial stress suddenly becomes so acute as to 
seem unbearable. 

The world, on the whole, is going to wag for a good 
many years much as it is wagging today. There is an 
heredity in business as in other things, and environ- 
ments must be verv much altered before there can be 
any great or startling change. When all eyes are look- 
ing at an evil it is certain that someone will discover a 
remedy. And though he may not be the person to 
apply the medicine, there will arise in the fullness of 
time the physician who can. When that day comes, what- 
ever is good in socialism and anarchy and all the other 
isms, will be absorbed, and the civilized world will 
rush forward to a greater degree of material pros- 
perity coupled with a larger share for the masses of 
the wealth by them created. 

The fact that reforms move slowly is no reason 
why anyone's efforts should cease in the direction of 
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improving social and industrial conditions. Progress 
though its advance is only by inches, is still progress, 
and duty is duty, whether it be well or ill paid. To 
those imbued with the proper spirit there is more real 
pleasure in helping along the reform forces of the 
world to the accomplishment of good, than in being the 
beneficiary of a victory on some gory field that receives 
the plaudits of unthinking "patriots," who, reveling in 
conquests of might, show that their civilization is only 
skin deep, and that under the garb of a follower of the 
Master there is hidden the spirit of a savage. Lust 
for blood is one of the strong proofs of the theory of 
evolution. 

Not every reform, however, is in the dim and misty 
future. Palliatives can and should be pushed to vic- 
tory, and this is possible without holding back 
weightier matters. Indeed many minor reforms, when 
accomplished, will give clearer perspectives of funda- 
mentals, and for this, if for no other reason, are not to 
be neglected. 

Bugle calls to duty are today echoing around the 
world. From the counter of the merchant, from the 
bench of the mechanic, from the library of the student, 
from the ranks of the day laborer, there is everywhere 
gathering under one banner an army of earnest men 
and women, who, in the fullness of time, will march 
forth to the conquest of all social injustices and 
economic maladjustments. And though many seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles apparently bar the way, 
yet it will be found that not a few, when vigorously 
attacked, are only the shadows of our own fears. 
Right and justice must eventually triumph. 



DOLLARS OR MEN. 

A system of laws which protects dollars in preference to 
protecting human beings is not the one which will bring the 
greatest amount of happiness to the greatest number. — Harriet 
E. Orcutt, author of "Can Poverty Be Abolished?" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

DEFINITIONS OF ECONOMIC TERMS. 

Much of the confusion in the public discussion of 
economic problems arises from speakers and writers 
using the same word while meaning different things. 
This is particularly true with the terms land, labor, 
capital, profit, value, rent and wealth. It has been 
thought proper, therefore, to define these words, and 
while the definitions may not suit everybody, they are 
generally the same as those accepted by thougthful 
writers on these topics. Many seem to lose sight of 
the fact that such a word as capital, for example, can- 
not be made to represent land at one time, labor at 
another, and wealth used productively at a third, with- 
out confusing the reader and leading to no uniform 
conclusion. In the desire to be understood, it is pos- 
sible that I have occasionally g^ven a popular rather than 
a scientific meaning to a word, but in the main the essen- 
tials have been preserved, I hope, so that the reader, 
with these definitions in mind, can fall into no grievous 
error. 

ANARCHY. 

Anarchy, as defined by Benj. R. Tucker, an anarchist writer 
of great power, does not mean simply opposed to the archos, 
or political leader. It means opposed to arche. Now arche, in 
the first instance, means beginning, origin. From this it comes 
to mean a first principle, an element; then first place, supreme 
power, sovereignty, dominion, command, authority, and finally 
a sovereignty, an empire, a realm, a magistracy, a govern- 
mental office. Et3rmologically, then, the word anarchy may 
have several meanings. But the word anarchy as a philo- 
sophical term, and the word anarchist as the name of a philo- 
sophical sect, were first appropriated in the sense of opposition 
to dominion, to authority, and are so held by right of occu- 
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pancy, which fact makes any other philosophical use of them 
improper and confusing. 

Anarchism is, then, according to Mr. Tucker, "the doctrine 
that all the affairs of men shall be managed by individuals or^ 
voluntary associations, and that the state shall be abolished/' 
meaning by the word state "the embodiment of the principle of 
invasion in an individual, or a band of individuals, assuming 
to act as representatives or masters of the entire people within 
a given area." This definition is also approved by Joseph A. 
Labadie. 

"We should be much helped in discussing anarchy if we 
used 'terrorists' for those anarchists who appeal to violence, 
and the word 'voluntarists' for those, like Tolstoy, who appeal 
to persuasion," says John Graham Brooks. The voluntarists 
are also called philosophical anarchists. 



CAPITAL. 

The term capital as used in "Economic Tangles," is that 
part of wealth used to produce more wealth. This, whether 
owned by the individual or by the community, and whether 
in large or small amounts. 



COMMUNISM. 

Though the dictionao' gives anarchy and socialism as 
synonyms for communism, they are really totally different. 
As explained under the definition of socialism, which means 
"to every one according to his deeds," communism means "to 
every one according to his needs." Socialism insists on the 
right of private property, communism would make all prop- 
erty a common fund. It does not necessarily involve the 
abolition of the family, although in the Wallingford, Conn., 
and Oneida, N. Y., communities, this was the case. When 
used in the discussion of economic problems, communism 
should be restricted to mean a commimity where there is no 
private property, where wealth is distributed according to 
needs, and without reference to the wealth-creating abilities 
of the units. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Government means that system of administration having 
power to control the community. It is the authoritative admin- 
istration of affairs of a state or other community. 



:* 

^ 
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INTEREST. 

Interest is that part of the joint product of labor and capital, 
in the form of wealth, due the capitalist for the use of his 
capital. 

This is the standard definition. Socialists insist that inter- 
est is "that part of wealth taken from the product of labor by 
capitalists, for the privilege granted laborers to put in motion 
animate and inanimate labor for the purpose of producing 
more wealth.'* 

LABOR. 

Labor means all human exertion. Many speak of "mental" 
and "physical" labor as if they were different things. This 
is an error. The wielder of the pen as well as the wielder of 
the pick is a laborer. Labor is any form of human exertion 
employed in the creation of value. 



LAND. 

Land, as herein used, means all the natural forces of the 
world, including soil, air, water, all gases, and all solids. 
These are the gifts of the Creator to all alike, and are not 
and cannot be the products of human exertion. Land is not 
the creation of labor, therefore cannot be wealth. 



LAND VALUE. 

Land value is the value of the special privilege of the occu- 
pancy of a particular spot of land to which all have an equal 
right, but from which all but one are and must be excluded. 
It has no reference to improvements on land. 



MONEY. 

Money is a creature of law. It may or may not be wealth. 
Gold, silver, copper, or any other metal or thing, when coined 
into money, is wealth only to the amount of the labor involved 
in its production. Paper money, when backed by a rich and 
honest government, generally represents wealth, actual or 
potential, to the amount of its face value, but paper money 
cannot be wealth, for if it were the easiest way to make every- 
body rich would be to set the presses going and just print; 
money. Money is a tool of trade, and as such is one of the 
14 
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most potent factors in assisting exchanges of wealth, which is 
barter. And all trade is barter. When using the term money 
it is well to have in mind gold or silver, the market value 
being equal to the face value. 

PROFIT. 

Profit is a much-abused word, with a very wide or a very 
contracted meaning. In one school of political economy it 
means all of the price received in a transaction over and above 
the actual cost. Used in this way, profit means something for 
nothing. As generally used, profit is made to cover, besides 
the first cost of labor, the cost of superintendence, which is 
only another form of labor, interest on capital, rent, savings 
and even the cost of clerk hire, as well as the gain in the 
transaction. Whether or not this latter is a morally legitimate 
charge depends upon circumstances. The word is here gen- 
erally used in its wider meaning. 



PROPERTY. 

The term property is used to mean goods, money, chattels, 
estate, ownership, possession, resources, wealth, etc. What 
may be property at one time may not be property at another. 
For example, slaves were once property, but the constitution 
of the United States was amended to exclude this kind of 
property. It might be said that anything that can be legally 
controlled and possessed is property. The word is not so 
much abused as are "capital," "wealth" and "land," and is not 
so often used when writing or talking on economic subjects. 



RENT. 

Rent is income derived from the ownership of land, and may 
be either in money or in kind. Popularly the term is made to 
cover the compensation paid for the use of any kind of prop- 
erty, movable or fixed. Specifically, as used by writers of 
political economy, it means that which is yielded by land in 
excess of the yield of the poorest land in cultivation under 
equal conditions. 

SINGLE TAX 

"Single Tax" is a term denoting the movement which aims 
at the collection of public revenues from one single source, 
what, in political economy, is termed "rent," and which is 
the value of land itself, irrespective of the value of any 
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improvement in or on it. To adopt another form of statement, 
it is a theory which aims at the appropriation of economic 
rent, the "unearned increment of land values," to public uses, 
by means of taxation. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialism is not communism, which requires a community 
of goods, nor anarchy, which would abolish all coercive gov- 
ernment. Socialism aims to secure a reconstruction of the 
present system of production and industry, whereby there will 
be collective ownership of land and capital, and governmental 
control of all wealth-producing methods. Its motto is: "To 
everyone according to his deeds." 

State socialism demands the suppression of individual lib- 
erty in industry, and would probably lead to the suppression 
of individual liberty in other directions also. Says John 
Stuart Mill : "What is characteristic of socialism is the joint 
ownership by all the members of the community of the instru- 
ments and means of production; which carries with it the 
consequence that the division of the produce among the body 
of owners must be a public act performed according to rules 
laid down by the community." 



SOCIETY. 

In writing or speaking on economic subjects, it is well to 
make a distinction between society and government. There 
could be society without government; there could be no gov- 
ernment without society. Government has back of it the 
power of coercion ; it makes one do what one may not desire. 
Society is a collective body of persons composing a com- 
munity — any body of persons connected by acquaintance, 
friendship or neighborhood. As such it has no coercive power, 
yet its unwritten laws, or customs, may be more powerful than 
the behests of government. 

SURPLUS VALUE. 

Surplus value, as found in Karl Marx's "Capital," means the 
entire selling value of a commodity over and above what is 
paid labor for its production. It includes rent and interest. 
It is another term for "profit." 



TRUSTS. 



Trusts are corporations authorized to do on a large scale 
what individuals attempt on 1 small one. They are the 
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economic development of the competitive system, and their 
increase is as inevitable as the seasons. Laws against them, 
like laws against usury, or laws to compel the loaner of 
money to pay the taxes on the sum loaned, have no effect 
except to make it harder to reach and control them. Freed 
from their monopoly features, which can be done by with- 
drawing from them all special privileges, they would become 
powerless to oppress ; and where this cannot be done it is evi- 
dence that the business is one that it is not safe to leave to 
the hands of private individuals, and it should be taken and 
controlled by society. 

UNION. 

A labor union is a combination of one trade or calling for 
the purpose of sustaining wages, and of giving to wage- 
workers better industrial conditions than they can secure as 
individuals. At one time trade unions were under the ban of 
the law, and their meetings and acts were illegal; but an 
enlightened public opinion led to the repeal of these laws, 
while in some states of the union — ^notably in Michigan — they 
can be legally incorporated. Some unions call themselves 
associations, others are christened societies, but all have the 
same object in view: the appropriating in the form of wages 
the market price of the commodities manufactured or the 
services performed. 

UTILITY. 

Utility is often confounded with value. It might be called 
value in use. Anything has utility which will supply the 
natural needs of man, contributing to his comfort, prosperity 
and pleasure. A great many things have utility without value, 
and other things have value without utility. A savage picks 
up a stick, and he conceives the idea of utilizing it to make a 
club, to knock down game, or to make a bow or an arrow. 
Things having utility often pass through several changes 
before they become valuable. The antithesis of utility might 
be called worthlessness. 

VALUE. 

Volumes have been written to express the meaning of the 
word value. There is value in exchange, and value in use, 
which is very different. There is great value in air, for with- 
out it we could not live, yet it has no exchange value simply 
because it is free to everybody. A pound of flour has the 
same value in sustaining life at all times, yet its market value 
may shift every hour of the day. Location, quantity and rela- 
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tion to other things regulate its exchangeable value. It 
depends on the desirability or worth of a thing as compared 
with something else. Prof. Gregory gives value three notions 
or elements: (i) utility, (2) effort, or labor required in pro- 
ducing the article valued, and (3) ownership or appropriation. 
As a rule, as used herewith, it means value in exchange. 



WAGES. 

Wages is the compensation paid for services. It is 
synonymous with salary or hire. Wages depend upon the 
margin of production, or upon the produce which labor can 
obtain at the highest point of natural productiveness open to it 
without the payment of rent. It never for any considerable 
length of time rises much higher or extends much lower than 
the cost of living. 

WAGE-WORKER. 

While it is true that a Schwab with a hundred thousand 
dollars salary is a "workingman," and therefore a "wage- 
worker," in the sense that he works for wages, yet the terms 
"wage-worker" and "workingman" has come to mean one 
who has no other means of support than his daily exertion, 
the compensation for which is just sufficent to maintain his 
labor strength and enable him to live in the manner usual 
in his class. A wage-worker is always without capital, except, 
possibly, a small kit of tools; and generally without wealth. 
Neither his capital nor his wealth will enable him to live 
without work. 



WEALTH. 

The term wealth has a much more restricted meaning when 
used by modem political economists than as used by the gen- 
eral public. Wealth is product, and not the possibility or evi- 
dence of product. It may be said to consist of natural products 
to which human labor has been applied and so modified by 
human industry as to fit them for the gratification of human 
desires. 



APPENDIX. 



A BILLIONAIRFS BENEVOLENCE, AND HOW IT 

WENT ASTRAY. 

I. 

John Morrow came home happy. He was so pleased he 
could hardly contain himself, and picking up little Clara, who 
was playing on the floor near the door, he rushed in to his 
wife, busy preparing supper, with the exclamation : 

"Say, Mary, has anyone told you of Billionaire Skinner's 
gift to Detroit?" 

"He isn't going to erect the Cadillac monument, is he?" 
answered Mary, "or build the big convention hall? or buy up 
the street railway system and make it a gift to Detroit?" 

"Naw, no such wildcat schemes," John replied disgustedly. 
"Skinner has written to the papers saying that he has arrived 
at a time of life when the good of the whole people appeals 
to his consideration, and he is resolved to do something of 
immediate and permanent value to the working people. You 
know he commenced life a poor boy, and all his biographers 
say he actually worked for $4 a month. Whatever he has, he 
is legally entitled to." 

"But has this good streak struck in far enough to reach us ?" 
queried Mary. 

"You bet it has," replied John, "and it's going to fix us so 
we'll be able to save some money and buy a home. Just listen 
to this in the paper. I bought one tonight, as the kids were 
making such a howl on the streets about it." 

And John took the evening paper from his pocket, and 
drawing the lamp near him, began: 

Millions for the poor. Billionaire Skinner makes a most lavish and 
astonishing gift to the working people of Detroit. He agrees to supply 
with free food every person working for a living. No string is attached 
to the present. Hereafter food in Detroit is to be absolutely free to the 
working classes, whom he calls wealth producers. The families of the 
wage-workers to share in the distribution. 

"That's just the heading," remarked John. "The article is 
frightful long, and it tells just what you've got to do to get the 
food. You'll be given an order, after you've been investigated 
and registered, and can trade it for food just where you please. 
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But let's have supper first. We'll read the particulars after- 
wards. I'm hungry enough to eat a nigger's funeral, hearse 
and all." 

John and Mary were not the only ones in Detroit, that night, 
to speculate over the announcement of the proposed food gift. 
Many considered it a hoax. But at last it dawned upon the 
community that soon there would be no private grocery bills 
for the working classes. What a relief, what freedom from 
worry. With the grocery bills taken care of, the rent account 
wouldn't be worth mentioning; and Clara, who had become 
tired of not being noticed and gone to sleep behind the stove, 
could have some new shoes, and dresses, and things. And 
then they could begin to save. No wonder they felt happy, 
and when the slumber god had closed their eyes, still no 
wonder that dreams of wealth flitted through the chambers of 
their memory, and revealed to them many a bright vision. 

The excitement among the working people was nothing com- 
pared to the war which immediately began in the dailies as to 
Billionaire Skinner's definition of the term "wage-working 
classes." The papers also took sides as to whether the 
acceptance of the gift would or would not make paupers of all 
who participated. So also they were divided as to the ultimate 
result of the billionaire's benevolence. A writer in the Daily 
Morning Trespass concluded a long communication with 
these sage remarks : 

It cannot be doubted in the light of these facts that Billionaire Skin- 
ner has at last discovered the correct method of distributing wealth in 
the manner that will bring the greatest number of blessings to the 
deserving poor. It is fully equal to the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone. The poor know how to work, but not how to save. Mr. Skinner, 
being possessed of the rare faculty of saving, he now adds to it the 
equally rare faculty of distributing. It is proper that each class should 
follow its separate bent — the wage-workers creating wealth, the Skinners 
distributing it. Thus is an equality produced at last, and it is only to be 
hoped that Mr. Skinner's benevolence will be copied by other billionaires, 
when the best solution at last of the labor problem will stand revealed. 
In the meantime it is the duty of the working classes to stop silly and 
stupid striking, and calmly await the benevolence of those who are their 
only true friends. 

The Detroit Evening Revival was doubtful as to whether 
Mr. Skinner would have sufficient wisdom to differentiate the 
real workers from the inconsequential ones, as the editor was 
inclined to believe that the wealth producing classes were those 
who had the most wealth. X. P. Loiter, in a communication, 
took the same ground, and remarked: 

If Billionaire Skinner will step into the office of Banker Rushkill, and 
see the amount of work he is compelled to perform each day clipping 
coupons and mailing letters to delinquent borrowers of the bank's funds, 
he would immediately see to it that Rushkill's name was put at the top 
of the list of wage-workers entitled to the free gift of food. It is wrong 
to suppose that only ditch-diggers are wage-workers or wealth producers. 
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Another attempted to draw the line between wage-workers 
and other wealth-producers, but became somewhat mixed 
when he described skill as capital, land as wealth, and labor 
as anything anybody could get for something or nothing. 
One extract will be sufficient: 

All men are capitalists, and all are wage-workers and wealth producers. 
The mechanic's capital consists of his skill, the banker's of his bonds 
and money, the book agent's of his ability to so exhibit and describe his 
book as to make people desire it. All these occupations must be recog- 
nized by Billionaire Skinner in his gift, else he will be doing an injury 
to many deserving^ persons. Better that a few extra ones should come 
in on the distribution than that one deserving person should be excluded. 

But Billionaire Skinner hacked his way out of the tangle by 
asserting that, while much that had been written might or 
might not be true, still he had his idea of what constituted a 
wage-worker, and he was going to make the distribution on 
his own lines. "Society has heretofore separated the people 
into classes," said he, "and I propose to follow the gener- 
ally accepted idea of a wage-worker, as one depending on his 
daily toil for his daily bread, without which he would have 
no means of support. I admit that the line is not an absolutely 
fixed one, and that one class is continually changing into the 
other. The clerk in the bank becomes a banker, and the 
banker loses his grip and becomes a clerk. The printer at the 
case becomes a newspaper proprietor, or the owner of a job 
printing office, and he fails and again becomes a wage-worker. 
The clerk may work harder as a banker than he did as a clerk, 
and the same may be said of the printer. Yet both these men, 
and all the classes these men represent, when they become 
employers of labor, take themselves out of the wage-receiving 
class, and in part at least live on rent, interest, or profit. As 
such they are not entitled to, and will not get, a cent of my 
bounty." 

II. 

It took considerably longer than was expected to inaugurate 
the reign of food without price. It had required an army of 
commissioners to report and settle upon the amount each 
family would need, for it was quickly found that there were 
as many standards of living as there were nationalities, and 
Skinner's bounty extended only to the point of providing the 
family of each worker with the amount and class of food 
which had heretofore been deemed by them ample to sustain 
life. Indeed, this part of the work was much more intricate 
than had been anticipated, and it emphasized the fact that one- 
half of the world did not know how the other half lived, and 
that what would satisfy one class of wage-workers was totally 
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inadequate for another. At last the tangles were all straight- 
ened out, however, and the day arrived when the grocery- 
orders, which included meat, of course, were at the disposal 
of the wage-workers. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to just how this 
complicated system was managed. Suffice it to say that the 
employers distributed the orders — under bond — ^and that the 
greatest difficulty was to see that they got just what they were 
entitled to, and that when a worker changed his employer the 
order quickly and properly followed. 

John Morrow was a machine woodworker. He labored ten 
hours a day and received $2 for the exertion. So his wage 
was considerably higher than that of the average worker, and 
his manner of living also somewhat above the average. In 
fact, his rate of life was so high that what to some were 
luxuries, to him and his family they were necessities. There 
were carpets on his floors, pictures on his walls, and by much 
self-denial he had managed to pay for a piano, in memory of 
his courting days, when Mary played for him. To keep things 
up and "live decently," as he expressed it, took about every 
cent he earned. Once or twice they had "got ahead" a little, 
but a siege of sickness, and later a still longer spell of hard 
times, had taken every cent. Still they were hopeful, and 
were sure, now that their food was to be given them, that the 
goddess of prosperity would smile upon them. 

The manner in which Skinner had accumulated his billions 
was in no way peculiar. His parents were poor, and there- 
fore honest, never having had the opportimity to exploit any- 
body. Circumstances took him, as a drover, many years ago, 
through a western mining state, and threw across his path a 
prospector, who, sick with fever, endeavored to show his 
gratitude for such careful nursing as circumstances would 
permit, by presenting Skinner with a deed of a prospective 
gold mine. No one knew whether or not there was gold in it 
in paying quantities, but Hiram Skinner liked the looks of the 
government seal on the document, and, after carefully laying 
away the prospector in mother earth, stuck it in his pocket, to 
show the children when he should go home. It lay around 
the house for a number of years, when one day an agent came 
and foolishly offered Skinner $1,000 for it. If he had offered 
Skinner $5 he would have got it, but the large sum made 
Skinner incline to the opinion that there must be some value 
to the document, and he declined to sell except for consider- 
able cash down and a good stiff royalty on all the precious 
metal mined. 

The fact was the promoter had rushed matters too fast with 
his prospective mining company. He had already incorporated, 
knowing Skinner's circumstances, and feeling sure that the 
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claim could be bought for a song. As he had to have it, he 
finally accepted Skinner's price, though with a heavy heart. 
He had expected to get the lion's share of the great discovery 
that Prospect mine, as it had been named, was one of the 
richest in the world. 

Skinner was also shrewd, as well as possessing good com- 
mon sense. He had kept his eyes open while tramping the 
western prairies as a drover, and he had some idea of the 
natural rise in land values where discoveries were made, and 
population congregated. So he quietly bought up every foot 
of land within reasonable distance of Prospect mine, and 
besides owning the site of the future town that grew up about 
it, was lucky enough to strike the ore-bearing ledge in several 
places. These in turn he incorporated as mining companies, 
so that, without being obliged to do a stroke of actual improv- 
ing himself. Skinner had a huge income from what others did. 

Prospect mine is now a thing of the past. Instead of the 
ore-bearing ledge going deeper and deeper, and widening, as 
is generally the case, by some freak of nature it had assumed 
the characteristics of a pocket, suddenly running out at the 
moment everything looked the most assuring for an indefinite 
length of life. Skinner got out from under the inevitable 
crash and tumble in the stock just in time. A chance remark 
he caught one day in a board of directors* meeting as to the 
way a new level had fooled the experts, the miners having 
suddenly lost the ore ledge, which was laid to a miscalculation 
easy to be remedied, led him to sell out every dollar of his 
stock in that particular region at the top notch. He invested 
half his wealth in government bonds, and the other half in 
vacant land in the neighborhood of growing cities, knowing 
that the natural increase of population would bring an increase 
in values that would return him a princely income. Between 
the bonds and the increased value of land, he had the necessary 
wealth to enable him to try the experiment in benevolence 
which Detroit was about to experience. 



III. 

Other things had been happening while the preliminaries for 
getting the benefit of Billionaire Skinner's benevolence were 
being arranged. Long-headed employers had been enlarging 
their plants, and other manufacturers had been attracted to the 
city by the promise of food gratis for their employes, and they 
considered it not at all improbable that some of the benefits 
might be turned to their own profit. At least it was worth 
trying, it seemed to them, and in consequence there had been 
a marvelous increase in factories and other industries employ- 
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ing wage-workers. Laborers, too, had flocked in, and so great 
had been the influx of those seeking employment that the 
question of putting a good, stiff license on new comers, under 
the police power of the municipality, had been gravely dis- 
cussed by the common council — at least as gravely discussed 
as their limited knowledge of economics would allow. To any 
such restrictions, however. Billionaire Skinner objected. He 
had the means, he said, to take care of all who might come, 
and he was resolved that for ten years at least, food should 
be free to all of Detroit's working population. 

John noticed that the number of applicants for jobs in his 
and the adjoining shops had considerably increased, and 
though employers considerably increased their force, yet many 
were unable to find anything to do. He felt sorry for the poor 
fellows, for tmless they were employed they would have no 
share in Billionaire Skinner's benevolence, but he did not see 
how he could do anything for them. Perhaps some other 
billionaire in due time would follow Skinner's example, as 
suggested by the morning Trespass. That was what these 
billionaires were for. And so he whistled "Bonnie Annie 
Laurie" while at work, though in his mind he made it Mary 
and Clara instead of Annie Laurie. 

It was about the fifth week in the reign of the new pros- 
perity when John's foreman came to him one afternoon and, 
after speaking of the work, casually said: 

"By the way, the old man" (meaning the employer), "wants 
to have a talk with you. Drop into the office when you quit 
work tonight." 

"I wonder if I have spoiled anything!" soliloquized John. 
"But perhaps it's another cutter he wants me to try. There's 
always some new fangled labor-saving device on the market. 
I no more get used to one than I have to try another." 

When the six o'clock whistle blew, John repaired to the 
office. The "old man" was working away at some plans for 
the interior finishings of a new county building, and motion- 
ing John to a chair, continued his work. Finally he put 
the papers aside, and turning around said : 

"John, how long have you been with us?" 

Peter Demott remembered perfectly just how long it was, 
but it seemed to him the easiest way of opening the conversa- 
tion on the subject then uppermost in his mind. 

"It will be eleven years next February," replied John. "I'll 
never forget the day nor the occasion. You see the job gave 
me the courage to propose and get married. You only hired 
seven of us then, and now you've got nearly a couple of hun- 
dred in your employ. I remember you telling me you were 
building your first house that you would own yourself. Let's 
see, you must own twenty-five or thirty now. The last one up 
on Grummond avenue is a dandy.** 
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The conversation wasn't taking just the course that had 
been expected. Demott didn't want to talk of his own profits, 
but of John's wages. So it had to be switched back on the 
right track. To be sure he had prospered, but he had always 
paid the highest market price for labor, and the profits of his 
factory, he considered, he had rightfully earned. 

''Yes, I've got a pretty heavy gang to work just now, and 
they keep me hustling scraping enough money together to pay 
them regularly. I pride myself that I have never yet let a 
payday pass without being square with my help. But I almost 
wislr just now I hadn't so many on the pay-roll, for taxes are 
high and competition has reduced prices to just nothing. 
Many a job goes out of this shop on which I lose money, 
and " 

''Yes, and many a job goes out on which you double your 
money," laughingly remarked John. "You haven't built and 
paid for thirty or forty houses out of the profits of jobs on 
which you have lost money." 

"Oh, I've made money some seasons, but times are different 
now," said Demott. "The fact is, things are getting so bad 
that I've got to begin to economize somewhere, or shut down 
and throw everybody out of work. I don't want to do that 
The hands couldn't stand being out of work very long. You 
know they wouldn't get the benefit of Skinner's food g^fts 
then. Why, I just counted it up, and found I had forty-nine 
applications for work today. Yesterday it was worse than 
that. I never before saw so many people out of employment. 
They tell me they are willing to work for almost anything,* 
as they can get their food for nothing. I want to keep the 
shop running, to help out the boys, even if I don't make a 
cent. So I've been thinking the best thing to do is to make a 
little cut — not near as much as you save by Skinner's gift, 
however," Demott added, hastily, "and then I can compete in 
prices with the best of them. Suppose we make it $9 a week 
after next payday?" 

John kicked. The $3 cut-off was about what he had been 
saving each week since he had been getting his food free. 
Now he saw his chance of getting ahead disappearing. 

"Oh, shucks," he remarked. "You can pay as much as other 
mill men. I haven't heard of any cut anywheres else. If you 
cut down our wages old Skinner might just as well have given 
you the money instead of you distributing our food orders to 
us." 

"Now don't be hasty," cautiously replied Demott. "The 
fact is the employing mill men had a meeting yesterday, and 
decided on a general reduction. There's so many men out of 
work that it is all foolishness paying princely wages" — with 
an accent on the word princely — "when we can get the same 
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amount of labor at decent prices, and so be in tiptop condition 
to compete with outside firms on outside jobs. We'll get more 
contracts, and you'll have more work. It's all for your benefit 
anyway. I like you first rate — haven't any fault to find with 
your work — ^Johnson" — the foreman — "says you're the best 
man in the shop, and if you want to work for $9 a week and 
have steady employment — that is, as steady as I have — stay 
right where you are, and you won't regret it." 

When John went home that night he had a face on him as 
long as the moral law. It was a decided change compared 
to the occasion when he made the joyful announcement to 
Mary of Billionaire Skinner's benevolence. Mary mourned 
with him, and at first counseled a strike, but after figuring up 
that $3 a week would still remain of the billionaire's gift, 
John concluded to accept the reduction and keep to work. 

The daily papers explained the general reduction of wages 
as only temporary, owing to a sudden and unfortunate strin- 
gency in the money market, when the wage fund had to be con- 
tracted, or it was a failure of crops west of the Mississippi 
river, so that the farmers couldn't buy as many manufactured 
goods as usual, or a decrease of tariff allowing of the 
importation of foreign goods. But whatever the cause, the; 
reduction had been made and accepted. 

Yet the trouble — ^more men and women than there were jobs 
for — still continued. More people wanted to take advantage 
of Billionaire Skinner's benevolence than there were oppor- 
tunities for employment. Another reduction in wages, under 
such conditions, was inevitable, and when it occurred it left 
the wage-workers, as a class, about as they were before the 
food gift was made. Only John's situation wasn't quite so 
secure. There was still a horde of men, women and children 
out of work, and John felt there was no telling how soon 
some one might propose to his employer to work for just the 
privilege of obtaining Skinner's orders for food. 

The manufacturers were not long left to themselves. The 
employers of labor in other cities demanded of their munici- 
palities that something be done for them, so that they might 
meet on more equal terms the unholy competition of Detroit, 
as they called it. In some instances bonuses were given for 
all work obtained in competitions with Detroit manufacturers. 
In other cases taxes were remitted, and free water, light and 
heat given. And this continued, until at last the Detroit 
manufacturers were compelled to sell their goods for as 
much less as they had saved by cutting down wages. They, 
too, were no better off than before the Skinner benevolence 
budded and blossomed. Indeed, they were worse off, for a 
new factor had been thrust into the problem of work and 
wages, without they knowing its dimensions. Their plans 
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were disarranged, and fevers and chills followed each other in 
the industrial world. 

Billionaire Skinner was still pouring out his millions to 
feed Detroit's working population, and yet neither workers 
nor the manufacturers were being benefited. 



IV. 

John scratched his head, while talking over the situation 
with Mary. "By George," said he, "there's a screw loose some- 
where. I'm going to find out the somebody who's getting the 
benefit of all this benevolence." 

He had said the same thing many times before, and now 
Mary paid no particular attention to it; but she, too, was 
thinking. At last the light burst upon them in an unexpected 
manner. 

"Tom Pluck's wife called today," remarked Mary to John, 
a few days later. "You know they were going to buy a lot 
up on Lincoln avenue, and had got almost enough money 
saved to pay for it. However they did it I can't for the life 
of me see. We are just as economical as they are. I haven't 
had a new pair of shoes or a new hat in six months. Well, 
some way, they've got the money, and last spring he priced the 
lots and selected one to cost $600. Today he went to close 
the deal, and what do you think? Mowbray, the owner of 
the subdivision, laughed at the idea of selling the lot at last 
spring's prices. He wanted $1,200 for the lot, and wouldn't 
hear of a cent less. 

" *Why,* said Mowbray to Pluck, 'since the new factories 
have crowded into town, and such great crowds of people have 
come here to work to enjoy the benefit of Skinner's food 
gifts, there isn't an inch of ground in Detroit that hasn't 
doubled in value. People have got to have land to live here, 
and it's worth to us landowners all we can get for it.*" 

John was electrified by a sudden inspiration. "I've got it," 
he yelled, waking the baby and nearly sending Mary into fits. 
"I know now who are getting the benefit of Billionaire Skin- 
ner's benevolence. It is the land owning class. Wages have 
been reduced, the profits of manufactures have almost van- 
ished, but land has gone right on increasing in value. Every 
cent that Skinner has been paying out has gone to increase the 
price of land. Well, that is fulfilling the scripture injunction 
with a vengeance. To him that hath shall be given, and to 
him that hath not shall be taken away, even that which he 
hath.' Why didn't I see that before? What a chump I am. 
The boys in the mill have been kicking like steers because 
their rents have been raised, but the reason never occurred to 
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me. It*s only because we have a lease that we have not been 
stuck for more. The difference between what we should have 
paid and what we have paid is about all we have saved out of 
the wreck." 

From that day John had a new object in life. He began to 
think out some plan whereby the profits that were being 
reaped by the landowners might be returned to the people for 
whom Billionaire Skinner's benevolence was intended. And 
that is how in the mill of Peter Demott there happened to be 
established a single tax club. 



THE TAXATION OF POVERTY. 

The whole burden of indirect (crooked) taxes rests upon 
consumption and not at all upon wealth. The system abso- 
lutely exempts property from the support of government, and 
draws taxes only from those who have to spend, in proportion 
to their expenses. 

Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very poor are a 
hundred times as large, in proportion to their wealth, as the 
necessary expenses of the very rich, these taxes bear with a 
hundred fold severity upon the very poor, as compared with 
the very rich. 

Averaging all classes of society under this system, the poor, 
as a class, invariably pay more than ten times their proper 
share of taxes; while the rich pay much less than one-tenth 
their proper share. — Thos. G, Shearman, in "Natural Taxa- 
tion." 



THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 

Gregarious animals have no ruler or laws, but they still 
have a social organization. So it would be with men. It is 
claimed with much truth that government is never the 
result of a desire to be governed, but always of a desire to 
govern. People never clamor for a ruler, but rulers rise up 
spontaneously and claim gubernatorial powers. If there were 
no ambition to rule, no desire to hold office, no love of glory 
and no expectation of emolument beyond what private life 
affords, would the members of society ever take steps to have 
a government established? — Ward's "Outlines of Sociology." 
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GIBBONS ON ARBITRATION. 

It would be a vast stride in the interests of peace and the 
laboring classes if the policy of arbitration, which is now 
gaining favor for the settlement of international quarrels, 
were also availed of for the adjustment of disputes between 
capital and labor. Many blessings would result from the 
adoption of this method, for, while strikes, as the name 
implies, are aggressive and destructive, arbitration is concil- 
iatory and constructive. The result in the former case is 
determined by the weight of the purse, in the latter by the 
weight of argument. — Cardinal Gibbons, 



GROUND RENTS SUFFICIENT. 

Ground rent is invariably sufficient to meet all the expenses 
of necessary government. But as government never exists 
where society does not exist, and as society offers many 
advantages in addition to the mere benefits of government, the 
privilege of living in society is worth much more than the 
mere cost of government. This privilege is dependent on 
living within a tract of land in which society exists. — Thos. G. 
Shearman, in "Natural Taxation" 



UNPROFITABLE DENUNCIATION. 

Wealth should neither be the object of our enmity nor the 
basis of our consideration. The indiscriminate denunciation 
of the rich is mischievous. It perverts the mind, poisons the 
heart and furnishes an excuse to crime. No poor man was 
ever made richer or happier by it. — Benjamin Harrison, 



"EVERY MAN TO HIS LAND." 

Thus saith the Lord. * * * I will return and have com- 
passion on them and will bring them again, every man to his 
heritage, and every man to his land. — Jeremiah, 
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Flower, B. O., on single tax, 169. 
Franchises, public, future of, 173* 
Free speech, on campus, 185. 
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George, Henry, on effect of long 
hours and low wages, 26; on 
wages and monopoly, 88. 

Gibbons, Cardinal, on arbitration, 
216. 

Gompers, Samuel, as a representa- 
tive of organized labor, 27; on 
the organization of industry, 125. 

Government, definition of, 200; 
origin of, 215. 

Gronlund, Laurence, on regulator of 
wages, 89. 

Ground rent, sufficiency for pur- 
poses of taxation, 216. 

Guilds, first gained foothold, 42; 
growth and division into classes, 
44; tendencv of system, 45; les- 
sons to be drawn from, 46. 

Gunton, George, on price of labor, 
84. 

H. 

Hampton, Charles S., commenda- 
tion, 5. 

Hanna, Mark, as a representative 
of organized capital, 27. 

Happiness, pursuit of, 26. 

Harrison, Benjamin, on unprofitable 
denunciation, 216. 

Herron, Prof. George D., on social- 
ism, 127. 

Holmes, Wm. L., on how to suc- 
ceed, 69. 

Howarth, John B., commendation, 5. 

Hull House, social settlement, 98. 

I. 

Immigration, restriction of, 73; pau- 
per, 74; effect on competition, 76, 
on wages, 77 \ provide markets, 78; 
effect on rents, 79; dangers from, 
81. 

Industry, organization of, 125. 

Ingram, Frederick F., commenda- 
tion, 5; on organized labor and 
society, 67. 

Industry, taxation of, 149. 

Interest, definition of, 201. 

Injunction, to suppress strike, 38; 
supreme court decision, 39. 

J. 

Jeremiah, Prophet, on common her- 
itage, 216. 

Johnson, Tom L., commendation, 
5; fight for equal taxation, 165; 
on solution of labor problem, 193. 

Justice, makeshifts for, 91. 
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Kent, Prof. C. A., on trusts, 27', as 
a defender of the rich, 159. 

L. 

Labadie, Joseph A., as to social 

cataclysm, 90. 
Labor, essential to wealth, 118; 

solution of problem, 193; defini- 
tion of, 201. 
Laborers, no danger of there being 

too many, 20. 
Labor organizations, object, 30; 

persistence of, 40; number of 

members, 63. 
Land, not capital, 58; first great 

necessity, 117; thoughts on, 154; 

not the product of labor, 157; 

definition of, 201. 
Land values, on Woodward avenue, 

152; created by the community, 

Landlords, and tenements, 140. 
Law, definition of, 189. 
Life, rate, meaning of, 85. 
London Statist, on single tax, 167. 

M. 

Machinery, its intensification of ex- 
ertion, 23. 

Manning, Cardinal, thoughts on 
land, 154. 

Marmontel, address, 34. 

Marx, Karl, on law of progress, 9; 
division of products, 55; defini- 
tion of capital, 58; on regulator 
of wages, 85. 

McClure, Wm. S., definition of 
capital, 59. 

McDowell, Rev. John, on ability, as 
a factor in the production of 
wealth, 117. 

Meyer, Meiko, on socialism, 131. 

Michelet, on land, 154. 

Moeller, Charles, on law of prices, 
172. 

Mill, John Stuart, on little reforms, 
99; as to property, 172. 

Money, definition of, 201. 

Moreland, Commissioner, as a sup- 
pressor of free speech, 186. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, as to sustain- 
ing the stock market, 180. 

N. 

Nation, New York, on single tax, 
167. 

Neighborhood Guild, social settle- 
ment, 98. 
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Nilcs, Alfred S., on exemption from 

taxation of machinery, 155. 
Newspapers, on single tax, 166. 
New Zealand, arbitration law, 50. 

O. 

Orcutt, Harriet E., on dollars and 

men, 198. 
Organized labor and society, 6;^, 
Organizations, objects of capitalists, 

28; of laborers, 28. 

P. 

Pan-American Exposition, thoughts 

on, 194. 
Panics, cause and cure of, 180. 
Personal property, assessment of, 

147. 
Phelan, Judge James, as an upholder 

of free speech on campus, 186. 
Phillips, George H., as a speculator, 

121. 
Pingree potato patches, 183. 
Population, natural check to, 20. 
Poverty, a relative term, 41; fear 

of, 6S. 
Prices, law of, 172. 
Protection, defended by labor or- 
ganizations, 47. 
Profit, definition of, 202. 
Property, definition of, 202. 
Public franchises, future of, ^ 1 73. 
Purdy, Lawson, on exemption of 

personal property from taxation, 

156. 

R. 

Rate of life, meaning of phrase, 85. 
Reforms, slow movement of, 1^4. 
Rent, definition of, 202; sufficiency 

for purposes of taxation, 216. 
Richter, Herman, as to socialism, 

132. 
Robinson, Henry A., investigation 

of immigration by, 72. 
Russell, Alfred, on possession of 

wealth being evidence of ability in 

its creation, 123. 

S. 

Salvation army, and campus, 186. 

San Francisco Examiner, on single 
tax, 166. 

Shearman, Thomas G., on average 
wealth, 146; on taxation, 160; as 
a single tax propagator, 169; on 
taxation of poverty, 215; on 
ground rents, 216. 



Single tax, moral status of, 155; as 
a fiscal reform, 158; definition of, 
202. 

Smith, Adam, definition of capital, 
59; on wages, 83. 

Social conferences, good in, 106, 

Socialism, progress of, 126; propa- 
ganda, 126; defined, 127, 203; in- 
crease in voting strength, 130; as 
to class consciousness, 135. 

Socialist, definition of capital, 58. 

Social settlements, effect of, 97. 

Society, definition of, 203. 

Spencer, Herbert, on pursuit of hap- 
piness, 26; on skilled workmen, 
90. 

Street car franchises, future of, 173. 

Strikes, how conducted, 33; sup- 
pression of, by injunction, 38. 

Subsistence, cannot outrun popula- 
tion, 20. 

Surplus value, definition of, 203. 

Swinton, John, law of progress, 9. 

T. 

Taussig, W. F., on trade unions and 

wages, 87. 
Taxation, of property, 215. 
Teamsters' union, injunction against, 

39- 
Telephone franchises, future of, 

177. 
Tenements and landlords, 140. 
Tilden, Samuel J., on unearned in- 
crement, 156. 
Times, New York, on single tax, 

168. 
Tolman, Dr. W. H., on improving 

factory surroundings, 91. 
Townsend, Rev., on the necessity of 

some being improvident, 129. 
Trade unions, organizations of, 27; 

object, 30; no menace to business, 

63; number of members, 63. 
Transportation, monopoly of, 22. 
Tribune, New York, on single tax, 

168. 
Trusts, aims of, 27; benevolence of, 

30; definition of, 203. 
Tyler, Wat, rising of, 15. 

U. 

Ulbricht, U., as to socialism, 132. 
Union, definition of, 204. 
Utility, definition of, 204. 

V. 

Value, definition of, 204. 
Vaughan, Cardinal, on tenements 
and landlords, 140. 
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Wages, effect of low, 26; average 
rate in Michigan, 64; when high a 
bulwark against competition, 65; 
natural recompense of, 83; regu- 
lator of, 83; definition ot, 205. 

Wage worker, definition of, 205. 

Ward, on origin of government, 215. 

Ward, John, estate of, 163. 

Wayland, Francis, on minimum cost 
of labor, 86. 



Wealth, confounded with monopolv, 
21; production of, 117; remedy 
for ine<)ualities of, 124; of 
classes in United States, 146; 
prima facie evidence of .industry, 
150; definition of, 205. 

Wood. Benjamin, as to poverty, 41. 

Wealtn, world's insufficient to maJce 
all men rich, 68. 

Woman reporter, relation to dinner 
pail brigade, iii. 

Workingmen's parties, failure of, 
137. 
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